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BEMROSE & S<NS’ LIST. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD MIDDLESEX. Edited by J. Tavenor-Perry. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 15s. net. 

The contents are as follows:--The County of Middlesex—The Ancient Churches of the 
County—The Rood-Screens— The Battletields— Holland House—Fulham Palace and the Bishops of 
London—The Pilgrimage of the Brent—Syon Convent and House—Chiswick Villa—The Parks and 
Historic Houses—The Story of Chelsea—Harrow-on-the-Hill: its Church and School—The River- 
side Haunts of the Poets and Painters. 

**Closely packed with well-digested studies of the local monuments and arehieological remains ScoTSMAN. 


MEMORIALS OFr OLD LANCASHIRE. Edited by Lieut.-Col. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 
and the Rev. P. H. Dircnrrenp, M.A., F.S.A. Beautifully Illustrated. In two 
volumes; Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt Se Price 25s. net. 

P “ These fascinating volumes, repicturing a vanished past, will long afford keen pleasure MANCHESTER CITY 

RESS 
© There is scarce ly a chapter or a page the true Lancastrian would willingly spare.”. ReCHDALE OBSERVER, 


MEMORIALS OF OLD LONDON. idited by the Rev. P. H. Drrcuriecp, M.A., 
. Dedicated to Sir John Charles Bell, Bart., late Lord Mayor of London. 
Beautifully Illustrated. In two volumes ; Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 
Price 25s. net. 
“ They are handsomely produced, and the history of London as it is unfolded in them is as fascinating as any 
romance, — 

MEMORIALS OF OLD SUFFOLK. Ed. by Vincenr B. Repsronre, F.R.Hist.S. 
Dedicated, by kind permission, to the Right Hon. Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Suffolk. Beautifully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 
Price 15s. net. 


“ Will be found one of the most comprehensive works dealing with our county.”"—Bury & Norwicn Post, 


MEMORIALS OF OLD ESSEX. Fdited by A. Crirron Ketway, F.R.Hist.S. 
Dedicated, by kind permission, to the Right Hon. the Earl of Warwick, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Essex. Beautifully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 
Price 15s. net. 

“ Will be one of the most essential volumes in the library of every man and woman who has an interest in the 
county.”—SOUTHEND TELEGRAPH. 


THE REGISTER OF THE PARISH CHURCH OF KNODISHALL, 
Suffolk, from 1566 to 1705. Transcribed and edited by Anruur T. Wryn, M.A., 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, paper covers. Price 6s. 


net ; post free 6s. 3d. 


PROBLEMS OF CHURCH WORK. By the Rey. Canon J. Drnron THompson, 
, Rector of Birmingham. Crown 8vo,, ¢ loth, 300 pages. Price 3g. 6d. net ; 
4d. 
“ Our readers, both clerical and lay, should get it for themselves and read it in the sympathetic spirit in which 
tis THE 
The book contains in its limited compass so much of good advice, so much of knowledge derived from 
experience, that it may be safely predicted it will ere long be in the hands of most clergymen and workers.'— 
MANCHESTER COURIER 


BAPTISMON DIDAC HE; or, Scriptural Studies on Baptisms, especially 
Christian Baptism. By PuHILALeTHES. This treatise is on the doctrine of 
Baptisms, and especially on that of Christian Baptism in its Catholic or Universal 
aspect. 534 pages, royal 8vo., cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net ; post free 8s. 

* So far as we can remember, there has never before been written so full an account of what Baptism is and 
what it leads to.’ —EXPostroky TIMES 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE OF ESSEX: The Last Formed 


See. By the Rev. J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Contains an outline Story of 
the founding of Christianity in the Kingdom of the East Saxons in the Seventh 
Century, and pursues the history of the Church in Essex. Crown 8vo., with many 
Illustrations. Paper covers. Price 1s. 6d. net; cloth gilt, price 2s. net; postage 
2d. extra. 

“To Churchmen generally . . . should prove especially interesting.” CHURCH FAMILY \ EWSPAPER. 

“Of great interest to Anglicans residing in the lately-established See. GLOBE 


THE RELIQUARY & ILLUSTRATED ARCHAOLOGIST. The July (1909) 
number will contain the following articles, &c. :—Conjurors— Widdecombe Church— 
Loom of the Bronze Age—Ancient Churches of S. Pembroke—Roman Wilts— 
Archeological Notes—Literary Reviews—Notices of New Publications. Quarterly. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, Ltd., 4, Snow Hill, E.C. 
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Guide to Librarianship 


EDITED BY 
JAMES DUFF BROWN, 
Chiey Librarian, Islington Public Libraries. 


A complete series of Reading Lists, in sections according 
to the Syllabus of the Library Association Examinations. 


Literary History Bibliography 
Classification Cataloguing 
Library Organisation Library Routine 


This portion of the GUIDE is indispensable to all Library 
Assistants and others entering for the Library Association 
Examinations. 


There is also a most important section dealing with 
FACTORS AND PERCENTAGES 
relating to every department of Library Work and Statistics. 


It is not too much to say that no Librarian or member 
of a Library Committee should be without this work which 
contains exhaustive information and statistics concerning : 

LIBRARY LAW _— PLANS & SPECIFICATIONS 
LIBRARY HISTORY COMMITTEES BUILDINGS FINANCE 


LOANS RULES & REGULATIONS STAFF 
ISSUE SYSTEMS AMERICAN STATISTICS  &c., &c., &c. 


Crown 8vo. Bound in Cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. net, post free. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


LIBRACO LIMITED, 60, Wilson Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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CONTENTS. 


The Representation of Science and Technology in 
Public Libraries. By Ernest A. Savage. I. ase I 


Library Manuscript Magazines. By W. J. Phillips ... 4 


Fifteenth Century Books. An Index Catalogue. XII. 

By R. A. Peddie ... ane 
Notable Libraries. Eastbourne. ... 


The Librarian as a Lecturer. By W.C. Berwick Sayers — 23 
Partisan Literature in Public Libraries. By Arthur 
Libraries and Librarians ... - 
Library Associations. Northern Counties Library 
Association 


Correspondence one ese vip 


For the PREVENTION of DUST in LIBRARIES 


USE 
The Odourless, or Powerful Germicidal 


Awarded the Royal 
Sanitary Institute 
Bronze Medal. 


(A REGISTERED NAME SUGGESTED By FLOOR-HYGIENE). 


Unequalled for the Hygienic, Effective, Economic, and Anhydrous 
treatment and cleaning of all kinds of Wood, Stone, Concrete, or 
polished Flooring, Linoleums, Cork Mattings, &c. 


‘*Florigene'’ ‘‘WEIGHTS”’ & LAYS DUST & DIRT. 


Aids the prevention of diseases and throat irritations, purifies the 
atmosphere, preserves floors, saves time, and greatly reduces labour. 


The ordinary daily sweeping alone required to clean the floors— 
scrubbing (unless preferred) and sprinkling of all kinds are 
entirely dispensed with. Therefore no injurious moisture. 


* Florigene” is NOW (and has been for FIVE YEARS) applied to the floors 


of H.M. PATENT OFFICE LIBRARY & other Important Libraries, also 
Art Galleries, M Offices, Schools, Wareh ,.&c. Each applica- 
tion lasts for 2 to 6 months, according to wear. 


Send for Particulars, Bacteriological and other expert reports and testimonies to the 
Sole Manufacturers— 


The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 185: 
ee Contractors to H.M. GOVERNMENT etc. 
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TRUSLOVE & HANSON, Ltd., 
Discount Hoolisellers, 


153, OXFORD STREET, W., | 


6, SLOANE STREET, s.w.,; “ONDON- 


Special attention given to Public Library Orders. 


LIBRARIANS ARE INVITED TO WRITE $. AMERICAN BOOKS SUPPLIED 
FOR CATALOGUES AND TERMS. AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Booksellers and B. RILEY & Co., Ld. 


ARE SPECIALISTS IN 


Librarians, LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


STANDARD FICTION supplied bound from 
the Sheets. 


95, Upper am PATENT SEWING. 


RE-BINDING ia all Styles and Materials 


LONDON, N. STANDARD LEATHER, 


Acid Free guaranteed. 


Catalogues, Price Lists, &c., on 
application. 


NEW CATALOGUE of REMAINDERS 
and REDUCED BOOKS at extremely low 
prices, all very suitable for Public 


Libraries and Institutions sent on Works: WESTGATE, HUDDERSFIELD. 
application. London Office: 376, STRAND, W.C. 


Messrs. MYERS & Co., 
59, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


always have on hand an IMMENSE STOCK of STANDARD 
WORKS suitable for PUBLIC LIBRARIES. »* FICTION by the 
best authors, for replacements, always in stock. Review Copies 
of the latest books. 6 Topographical Views of all Counties. 

A VISIT SOLICITED. 
Lists of wants receive prompt attention. Telephone 4957 Holborn 


Note Address: 
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The LIBRARY WORLD 


Vol. XII. JULY, 1909. New Series, 3 


THE REPRESENTATION OF SCIENCE 
AND 


TECHNOLOGY IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


By Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


ooo 


URING the three years I have attended the meetings of this 
branch association*, papers of so interesting a character have 
been read that I am well aware of the difficulty each paper 

reader must have in keeping up the standard. But as my subject 
seems a good one, you may be inclined to overlook an indifferent 
treatment of it. 

I would like to discuss the representation of science and technology 
in public libraries. I feel the better qualified to deal with the 
subject, because I am not scientific, and have little sympathy with 
technology. But nowadays it is quite unfashionable to know anything 
of the subject one talks about ; for is it not true that Mr. Fred Smith 
proved the ingredients of a Christmas pudding to be taxed as conclu- 
sively as Mr. Lloyd George proved them of to be taxed—I admit that 
these gentlemen are lawyers, and one of them is a Welshman, but still, 
they proved their case, and both must have been right. 


For some time 1 have thought the science section in my own 
library to be weak. While other classes were as valuable as could be 
expected in a library of the size, the scientific books were quickly ageing. 


* Read before a meeting of the North-Western Branch Association, 


Vol. XII. New Series 37. July, 1909. 
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The library was formed a little over ten years ago. The books then 
bought were well-chosen, but the course of time is rapidly making them 
worthless, or I should rather say, leaving them only valuable historically. 
Nowadays we are wont to smile at the quaintness of Friar Bacon’s 
speculations, and at Alexander Neckam’s science ; yet when a modern 
electrician looks at the illustrations in a fifteen-year-old book on 
electricity he describes them as odd, and five years hence he will think 
them quaint. This falling into the sere and yellow leaf has proceeded 
so quickly in my library that the committee are now face to face with 
one of two alternatives—they must either abandon the attempt to 
maintain these sections, or they must cut down the number of subjects 
upon which books are to be stocked. As the committee are not 
burdened with a building debt, and our book account, therefore, 
compares very favourably with many libraries of the same size, I feel 
sure that other libraries are in the same case. As a matter of fact, I 
know several libraries, and in each a similar state of affairs 
prevails—in each there is a quickly growing store of scientific 
works, but the collection, in spite of its growth, does not become 
stronger, because for every book added another becomes obsolete. Upon 
enquiring of other librarians I found that this fault seemed to be 
common to their libraries, and I assume it to be common to most 
libraries, unless they are special or very large. As a further test, and 
in the hope of getting hints which would help me to improve matters at 
Wallasey, I wrote a paper on the difficulty of choosing books in these 
classes. ‘The reception it got was not reassuring. Because I sought 
the latest information in science an American critic taunted me with 
being “too much given to the cult of the books ‘hot from the press,’” 
—a charge which is true in regard to scientific works, and I refer to it 
only to retort that my critic stands self-condemned as a gentleman who 
does not care whether the scientific knowledge in libraries is new or old. 

Another critic was depreciative and abusive. The technical side 
he declared was the 4as¢ valuable side of a library, and he described 
me as a “crass and ignoble utilitarian.” 

All such cavilling, instead of sapping my argument, only 
strengthens it. I will try to state my case again as briefly as I can. 
To be as clear as possible let me speak only of one subject, electricity, 
but what is said applies equally to all scientific topics included in the 
library. ‘Three different series of electrical books, with three different 
ends in view, may be brought together. First, a collection intended 
simply to satisfy the general reader’s curiosity, and such a collection 
would, I imagine, include popular picture books ; then a collection 
designed to carry students to a point where they may be safely left to 
choose and to buy their own books; and again a collection for 
specialists, which must provide enough material to answer any question 
which a specialist may ask of it. As the third collection is beyond the 
means of any but a special or very large library, we may rule it out as 
being an impossible ideal in our circumstances. The general reader’s 
collection—the collection of popular picture books—may also be ruled 
out as being too poor an ideal for any library more important than a 
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school library. Besides, the general reader would find quite enough 
science for his purpose, given in a simple form, in a students’ collection. 
The students’ collection is the one we must all favour. 

It is commonplace to say that a students’ collection should be 
large enough to give a reader a good start in studying the subject. It 
is also trite to say the collection should cover, broadly and generally, 
the whole of pure and applied electrical science ; again, nobody will 
disagree in requiring such a collection to embrace books of varying 
difficulty, suitable for students of different grades, and in requiring 
them to be of recent date. So far we are united. Now come differ- 
ences of opinion. First, at what degree of difficulty is the students’ 
collection to stop. Again, how can we afford to provide and maintain 
a students’ collection in each of the great number of topics commonly 
embraced in our science section? 

To get at the degree of difficulty we must first be clear as to the 
distinction between a library for students and one for specialists. Asa 
specialists’ collection must be strong enough to answer any question 
put to it by a specialist, it should include not only general books of the 
most advanced type, but abstruse monographs on small parts of the 
subject. The more recondite the material brought together, the more 
useful such a collection becomes. On the other hand, a students’ collec- 
tion should be limited to books of a general character—to books dealing 
with the whole subject, or considerable parts of it; and to books 
which, though not general, are essential to the study of a part of the 
subject important enough to be a means of livelihood. To speak more 
= I would say that the students’ collection should admit general 

ks on electricity, and good manuals on telephones, telegraphy, and 
sub-sections of similar importance; while a specialists’ collection ought 
to include all the books in the students’ collection, plus monographs, 
and theses on special departments, as for example, the dimensions of 
electric units. But while limiting a students’ collection in this way it 
ought not to be composed wholly of elementary and intermediate 
books—it ought not to be limited in difficulty. On the contrary, it 
should contain a fair proportion of the most advanced books. If you 
ask me, therefore, what limitation should be set to a students’ collection 
of electrical books, I reply, by all means limit it to general books, but 
on no account set any limit upon the difficulty of the books coming 
within the term general. And it seems to me no consideration, no 
fear of expense, no shrinking from the great trouble of choosing suit- 
able books should be allowed to bar us from making our students’ 
collection efficient. I would like to emphasize the disregard, within 
limits, of expense. Many advanced books are dear; often the one 
book necessary to round off the collection is costly. Shall we buy it ? 
Committees and librarians hesitate to spend an undue amount of their 
hard-come-by funds on a single book. Still, if the book is necessary 
to fill up the collection, then I think it should be bought. And for 
this reason. The municipal library—I am not speaking of the great 
reference library—is a school : it is something else besides : but in the 
main, its function is like that of a school. Its business is to teach. It 
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should be ready to help a beginner. It ought to supply continued read- 
ing in a subject. It must also lay in enough material to carry him to 
the point when he becomes confirmed in the study of his subject. 
And it is surely still more important that the library should display 
books advanced enough in character to suggest what special parts of 
the subject a student may profitably follow up. To my mind, this 
function of suggesting future study is the most important function of a 
Public Library, because it helps to make students. The value of a 
library’s work is not to be measured by the number of books it issues, 
but by the number of students it makes. If the library merely fosters 
desultory reading, it is doing little permanent good, although it may 
give a great deal of pleasure. But a library which provides connected 
and continuous reading, by subject, and so helps to make students, is 
doing its best work. 


‘To be continued.) 


LIBRARY MANUSCRIPT MAGAZINES. 
By W. J. Puirurps, Public Libraries, Glasgow. 


oo 


PART from the small cost attached to the starting of the manu- 
script magazine, there is to be taken into account the personal 
appeal it makes to its readers from merely the local standpoint 

and necessary nearness of interest, and the opportunities such 
magazines offer to those who are beginners in literary work. 

A membership list, rules, wrappers for contributions, and a 
cover to contain all, is the usual make-up of a circulating manuscript 
magazine, and these details I deal with later, making my suggestions 
general in character as the circle served by each manuscript magazine 
is likely in almost every case to differ, and the special requirements of 
each will fix the policy and conduct. 


Cover. Where it is intended that the magazine shall pass through 
the post or over long distances, procure a stiff binding case having 
hinge of strong leather, eyeletted top and bottom, to allow of the 
insertion of a sufficient number of cords to secure in place Wrappers, 
Contributions List and Rules—I have found “ Hazel” embroidery or 
“* Brighteye” gives the best wear. Where a magazine circulates only 
in a small area the weight and strength of the cover is of less conse- 
quence, and when the contents of a cover are not likely to be of great 
bulk, a serviceable cover can be contrived out of manilla, a strip of 
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adhesive tape being pasted along hinge, and contributions stitched or 
wire-stapled in place—the Stolzenberg files, however, can be had in 
various sizes and colours, and the method of securing contributions by 
flexible metal pins and steel binding strip permits of withdrawal and 
insertion of matter. Size will bea matter of preference, but if contribu- 
tions are to be typewritten, quarto will be most suitable. 


Membership List and Register. This should immediately follow 
the title page, and be on an entirely separate sheet ; in addition to the 
columns for name and postal address of each member, two columns 
should be ruled and headed respectively “Date Recrivep” and 
“Date DispATCHED,” and so provide a means for locating delays in 
circulation. 


Rules. Local conditions will govern the framing of these, but 
included in their clauses should be: Note of time allowed for reading 
and/or contributing ; instruction as to notifying the succeeding member 
by postcard or otherwise of safe receipt of the magazine and so prepare 
him ; size and kind of paper to be used for contributions ; and a clear 
statement of the aims and objects of the magazine. 


Wrappers. A wrapper of tinted paper for each contribution adds 
very little tu the bulk of the magazine, but adds much to the magazine’s 
appearance—these do not require renewal until soiled, or because of 
change in membership: each wrapper being usually labelled: “ For 
Mr. —’s Contribution.” 


Paper. ‘The magazine paper must be uniform in size and colour 
if a tidy appearance is desired. When the whole of the contents are 
typewritten, quarto paper (opaque and tough) is the most useful size, 
but a left-hand margin of at least 10° to 15° must be insisted upon, as 
the paper being in single sheets will require to be fixed together in 
whole or sections to provide a hold for the cord or cords which secure 
them in place in the cover; and, even should the Stolzenberg file or 
binder be used, that width of margin willjstill be necessary, for at least 
a quarter of an inch of the margin will be covered by the steel binder. 
For hand-written contributions, feint-ruled essay paper having marginal 
rule is the usual size. Object to the affixing of lengthy newspaper 
cuttings, bulky specimens of library stationery, etc., to the pages of 
written or typed contributions, and provide a strong pocket of linen or 
manilla on the inside of back cover for such extra illustrations. 


Method of Production. At this point the question of expense 
will have to be considered, particularly so if it is intended that the 
magazine shall take a more permanent form than the ordinary type of 
ever-circulator (where a member takes out his or her contribution after 
it has been the round, and substitutes another contribution in its 
place). In cases where the membership is small, say ten, there would 
be no need to duplicate the matter, and even with double that number 
of members the plan could be very successfully adopted of dividing 
the magazine into two sections, No. I. circulating among ten ; No. II. 
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circulating simultaneously among the second ten; the postal list of 
No. II. becoming the list of No. I. after the magazine had completed 
its first round. Where anonymity is desired for all contributors, the 
typewriter furnishes a ready means to that end, and where a magazine 
is to assume the more permanent form and a copy of each issue sold 
or given to the members, the typewriter and a mimeograph provide a 
method of duplication at once speedy and legible and lasting. How- 
ever, for fewer copies than say twenty, the “jellygraph” can be usefully 
employed. 


The purposes to which these manuscript magazines may be put 
are so many, I can do no more than outline a few instances where a 
magazine’s usefulness might be tested : 


First there is that class of magazine requiring direct official 
recognition by reason of its policy, and having as its object the better- 
ment of the staff service generally, and under this class would fall : 


(a) Magazines confined to the members of a single library and 
having for a primary object the encouraging of literary 
talent, papers being criticised and corrected. 


(4) Magazines circulating between the staffs at branches under 
one administration and being auxiliaries to staff conferences, 
or are the medium for set courses of lessons in routine work 
and library methods. 


(c) Taking the place of staff conferences and acting as the 
organ for the interchange of ideas on questions of policy and 
routine. 


In each of these cases, there is no reason why the time of 
those responsible for the conduct of the magazine, cost of cover, etc., 
and paper should not be debited to the library account. 


In a second class are placed the magazines outside the direct 
control of any one administrative body, but requiring more or less 
indirect official recognition : 


(2) Inter-district magazines circulating in areas served by 
libraries under different administrative bodies, and perhaps 
having a scheme of inter-library lending. Such magazines 
offer a field for discussions on methods; noting of local 
literary, etc., anniversaries ; newspaper cuttings of interest to 
the local staffs. 


(e) Magazines conducted under the auspices of local branches of 
the L.A. and other associations, and containing reports 
[edited or in full] of papers read at the meetings; announce- 
ments of forthcoming celebrations, and co-operative lists of 
books of interest in connection therewith. As a means of 
ntercommunication between members living at a distance 
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from the place of the meetings and keeping awake their 
interest in their neighbours’ doings, the inter-district library 
magazine could serve a very useful end. 


(f) County magazines confined to the responsible officers under 
the various boroughs, etc., and devoted to discussions and 
papers on matters affecting libraries from a municipal, 
parochial, or legal standpoint. 


New uses for the manuscript magazine will occur to many readers : 
this means of intercommunication could be made more use of as an 
auxiliary in library organization, and (again repeating myself) I hold 
that apart from the small cost attached to the starting of a manuscript 
magazine, there is the personal appeal such a magazine makes to its 
members, its infinite variety of application, and the fact that, unlike 
the printed magazine (run for a profit), its contents need not necessarily 
be general in character, but by their very /oca/ nature secure the 
interest and co-operation of its readers. 


REVIEWS. 


[Zhe books noticed in this department are selected by the Editor from 
current lists as particularly suitable for Public Libraries, and 
are requisitioned from the publishers in order that they may be 
described and recorded.—Ev.| 


Allen (J. W.). ‘The Place of history in education. Edinburgh: Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons. 1909. 74”, pp. 266. Price 5s. net. 


A suggestive and valuable contribution to the question as to the 
limits and meaning of “ history,” which every student of classification 
could peruse with advantage. It defines history, its educational value, 
and various methods of teaching it as practised at the present day. 


Collins (F.H.). Authors’ and printers’ dictionary, a guide for authors, 
printers, etc. London: Henry Frowde. 1909. 63”, pp. 424. 
Price ts. net. 


A re-issue of a book which has now reached its tenth thousand, 
without, alas, effecting that standardization of English spelling which 
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is so much to be desired. People, including librarians, will still insist 
upon spelling with the s instead of the s, and connexion still remains 
connection. No doubt in time, this valuable manual will be accepted 
as the standard authority for all forms of words. 


Jameson (H.G.). Illustrated guide to the trees and flowers of England 
and Wales. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
& Co., Ltd. 1909. 7}”, pp. 148, 7/Z. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


A simple key to the identification of the English flora, systematic- 
ally arranged, and profusely illustrated by means of marginal illustrations 
on a minute but clear scale. 


Karslake (Frank). Notes from Sotheby’s. Being a compilation of 
2,032 notes from catalogues of book-sales which have taken 
place in the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
between 1885-1909. London: Karslake & Co. 1909. 84", 
pp. 404. Price 25s. 


A series of descriptive extracts in alphabetical order, of the most 
remarkable and rare books offered for sale during the fifteen years 
above noted. ‘This will be found of great service for purposes of 
annotation, as many of the notes are of considerable bibliographical 
value. 


Lepelletier (Edmond). Paul Verlaine, his life—his work. ‘Trans. by 
E. M. Lang. London: T. Werner Laurie. n.d. [1909]. 82", 
pp. 478, ports., idl. Price 21s. net. 


This is a sympathetic and fairly critical record of the life of a 
literary Bohemian, whose work marks a phase in the development of 
French literature. The author traces Verlaine’s career from his school 
days till his somewhat sordid and undoubtedly alcoholic end, but does 
so ina friendly and pleasing manner. All lives of literary geniuses, 
who are likewise human wastrels are extremely interesting, and this 
memoir of an eccentric genius can be highly commended for its 
humanity and genuine value as a human document. 


Macdonald (Isabel). Home nursing, with notes on the preservation 
of health. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1909. 63", pp. 
342, wl. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


A practical, sane and clear exposition of the important but often- 
times neglected domestic duty of nursing. It is concerned with 
ordinary medical as well as with surgical nursing, and is full of informa- 
tion regarding hygiene, first aid and other useful branches of nursing. 
Useful both for professional and amateur nurses. 
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Melville (Helen and Lewis). London’s lyre, an anthology in prose 
and verse. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1909. 64", pp. 342. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A selection, chiefly from modern authors, descriptive of the aspect, 
streets, inhabitants, impressions and other sides of the great life of 
London. It is somewhat surprising to find but one citation from James 
Thomson, and nothing at all from Pett Ridge or Arthur Morrison. 
Dickens is also rather poorly represented and more modern writers are 
omitted, no doubt because of copyright difficulties. 


Menander. The Lately discovered fragments of Menander. Edited 
with English version, revised text, and critical and explanatory 
notes, by Unus Alultorum. Oxford. Jas. Parker & Co. 1909. 
8}”, pp. 140. Price 5s. net. 


These interesting dramatic fragments exhibit the Greek and 
English texts side by side, and should be added to the literary depart- 
ment of every English library as a supplement to other texts of classical 
authors. 


Sharp (R. Farquharson). A Short history of the English stage from its 
beginnings to the summer of the year 1908. London: Walter 
Scott Publishing Co. 1909. 74”, pp. 364. Price 5s. net. 


Mr. Sharp deserves the thanks of everyone interested in the theatre 
for this compact, interesting and vivid account of English dramatic 
history. It is just the kind of popular history which has been long 
wanted, and is free from the pedantic and forbidding aspect of most of 
the older contributions to the subject. Why the English stage should 
be the subject for literary and bibliographical austerity has always been 
a marvel to the ordinary reader; but here, at any rate is a handy and 
readable history which anyone can appreciate and understand. 


Weule (Karl). Native life in East Africa, the results of an ethnological 
research expedition. Trans. by Alice Werner. London: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1909. 9", pp. 456, ¢/., maps. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 

A record of travel and observation in German East Africa at the 
end of 1906 and beginning of 1907, lavishly illustrated, and a perfect 
quarry of facts concerning the life and habits of the Makonde, Makua, 
Matambive and other tribes. A valuable repository of anthropological and 
topographical information which is at once the joy of the student of 
mankind and the despair of the classifier. 


White (Gleeson), ed. The Master painters of Britain. London 
T. C. and E. C. Jack. 1909. 11%", 4°, pp. 392, #2. Price 
5s. net. 
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This re-issue of a book originally published at many times the 
present price is a marvel of cheapness and interest. It contains 
specimens and adequate descriptions of most of the popular artists of 
the United Kingdom, with just a sufficiency of critical text to connect 
up the various periods of the British school of painting. All the pictures 
chosen are well-known and much appreciated examples of British 
landscape and figure painting, although some of them are not quite so 
representative as one might have expected. Some of the omissions are 
rather extraordinary, in view of the comparatively mediocre examples 
included. For example: Beardsley, Bonington, Bough, G. P. Chalmers, 
Jas. Drummond, Faed, Haydon, George Jameson, E. Nicol, Opie, 
Pyne, David Roberts, David Scott and others are quite equal in 
importance and interest to many of the comparative nonentities 
included. 


Young (Thomas). The Metrical psalms and paraphrases, a short 
sketch of their history, with biographical notes of their authors. 
London: A. & C. Black. 1909. 7}”, pp.z10. Price ts. 6d. net. 


Next to the songs of Burns, the metrical psalms and paraphrases 
are perhaps the best known and most widely appreciated poems in 
Scotland. A popular history of their origin and progress has long been 
wanted, and the Reverend Mr. Young has given us just the very kind of 
account which was required. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS. 
AN INDEX CATALOGUE. 


By R. A. Peppir, St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


XII. 


[This Index was commenced in the August (1908) number, where 
@ list of the authorities used will be found, together with a short note on 
the plan of the work. An additional list of authorities appears in the 
Oct. number, page 144: see also Dec. (1908) number, page 209). 
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Bartolus de Saxoferrato. 
Super II. parte ff. novi cont. 
1478. Parm. H*2619: B.p.544. 
1478. Ven. H. Pr.4330 : B.p. 
381: VB.375 
1478. Pell.1943(2) : 


1482. low Cit. 897(2) : 
(2): _B.p.557- 

1485. Mil. DKGW. 

1486. Ven. H*2609(2): Pell.1945(2) : 
B.p.611. 

1489. Ven. H*2610(2): Pr.4722: B.p. 


611. 
1491. Mil. HC*2611(2): 
B.p.515. 
1493. Ven. H*2612(2): B.p.614. 
1493- Ven. H.2620: Pell.1948: B.p. 
601: R.App.IV.p 137. 
1499. Ven. H*2613(2) : Pr.4669: B.p. 
615. 


Pell.1944 


Pr.5990 : 


Super authenticis. 
n.p.d. H*2621: VB.4688. 
n.p.d. H.2622: B.p.660: (?=Pell. 

1950). 
n.p.d. Pell.1951 : Pr.5902: 
B.p.438: VB.3076. 
n.p.d. Pell. 1949: B.p.625. 
n.p.d. Upps 
np.d. DkGW. ‘[Lyon.] 
1477. Mil. H*2624: Pell.1952: B.p. 


622. 

1478. Niirn. H+2625: Panz.11.181.57: 
B.p.453- 

1480. n.p. HC.2626: Pell.1953: B.p. 
532. 

1481. Niirn. HC*2627: 


Pr.2007 : 
B.p.453- 
1485. Ven. HC.2628:  Pell.1954: 


B.p.422. 
1487. Mil. C.II.899: B.p.622. 
1488. Pav. H*2629: Pr.7085: B.p. 


1490. Ven. H*2630 : 613. 

1492. Ven. H.2631: Peh 11955: B.p. 
612. 

De tabellionibus. 

n.p.d. H*2632: Pr.3470: B.p.635: 
WP.120. 

n.p.d. B.p.542: Pr.Supp. 

V.3 

n.p.d. cman: ‘B.p.566: R.App. 

IL.p 122. 


1494. Stras. C. 11.906 : B.p.326. 
Tractatus varii. 
1472. Ven. H*2634 : Pell.1956: B.p. 


1493. H*2636 : B.p.351: VB. 
1369. 


Bartolus de Saxoferrato cont. 
Quaestiones disputatae. 
n.d. [Ven.] H*2638: Pr.4062: B.p. 


599- 
De fluminibus. 


n.d. [Nap.] H*2639: Pell.1972: 
B.p.563: VB.3532: TFS. 
1903.f.g. 


Contrarietates aliaque. 
n.p.d. H.2640: Panz.IV.94.163. 
De Guelphis et Gibellinis. 
1487. Ven. H.2641: Panz.III.244 
*1007: B.p.341. 
Tractatus judiciorum. 
n.p.d. HC*2642: VK.p.g7. 
n.p.d. C.11.goo = C.I1.g02: Pell. 1962: 
B.p.495: R.App.IV.p.137. 
n.p.d. Pell.1957; B.p.594. 
n.p.d. Pell.1958. 
n.p.d. Pell.1959: B.p.474. 
n.p.d. R.App.II1.830. 
n.p.d. Pr.8492 : B.p.526. 
= II.gor : 


n.d. [Par.] Pell.1961 : 

n.d. Par. ; Pell. 1960: B.p. 
565. 


judiciorum, germ. 
[Leip.] C.1I.go4: B. -p-461. 
procuratoris. 
n.p.d. HC.2643: Pr.3767: B.p.542: 
R.App.II.p.122. 
n.p.d. Pr.3020: B.p.352: 


n.p.d. H*8s80(4. 200-206) : Pr.1568 : 

B.p.646 : VB.31(ff.200-206). 

1473. n.p. H*2645: Pr.6778: B.p.517. 

1475. Rom. HC.2646: Pell.1963: 
Pr.3555: B.p.428. 

1478. Ven. H*2647: Pell.1965: B.p. 
480: WP.181. 

1478. Vienne. C.II. Pell.1964 : 


1486. Rom. ell, 1966 : 
Pr.3672: B.p. 540. 
Consilia. 
n.p.d. H.2649: Pell.1967: Pr.8550: 


B.p.4 
1478. H. Panz.11.470.269: 


B.p.566 

1479. Mil. + H. 
2635 969: Bp.438. 

1485. HC 


Pr.4507 : P. 422: 
‘aa 
1487. Mil. C.II.909: B.p.583. 


| 
B.p.589: VB.4687. 

n.p.d. HC.2650. 

1473. Rom. HC.2652: Pell.1968: 
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Bartolus de Saxoferrato. 
Consilia cont. 

1487. Ven. HC*2655: B.p.341. 

1494. Pav. a Panz.Il, 260. 109: 


B.p 
1495. Ven. HC Pr.4651 : B.p. 
614: VB.3946. 


Opuscula varia. 
H.2658: Panz.1V.362.633. 
1486. Par. C.I1.907 : B.p.524. 
Comm. in Pandectas. 
1494. Ven. Ht2659: Panz.III.365. 
1888 : B.p.627. 
De testibus. 
n.p.d. C.11.g08: B.p.441. 
De lucro duorum fratrum 
simul habitantium. 
np.d. Pell.tg71: B.p.569: R.App. 
1.59. 
Repertorium super omnibus 
lecturis suis. 
1477. Nap. R.App.IIL.829. 


Bartutius (Bern.). 
Epistola in laudem civitatis 
Veronae. 
1499. Ver. H.2660: B.p.632. 


Barynus (Jac.). 
Ars scribendi. 
n.p.d. H*2661: B.p.665: VB.1323. 
Recognitio in genera vatum 
et carmina eorundem. 
n.p.d. H*2662: Pell.1973: B.p.484: 
VB.1325. 
Dialogus recommendationis 
exprobrationisque poetices. 
n.p.d. C.IL.gto: B.p.664. 


Barzeletta nuova, la quale 
tratta del giuoco. 
np.d. R.App.1V.1136. 


Barzis (Ben. de). 
De instrumento guarentigiato. 
1495. Pav. H*2663: B.p.356. 


Barzizius (Chr.). 
Institutiones grammaticae. 
1492. Brese. HC.2664: Pell.1974: 
Pr.7026 B.p.503: VB.2841: 
Ped. 196. 
Introductorium in medicinam. 
1484. Pav. Ht2665: B.p.524: Panz. 
II.250. 39. 
1494. Pav. H*2666: Pell.1975: Pr. 
7066: B.p.372: VB.3246. 


Barzizius (Chr.) con¢. 
De fine oratoris. 
1492. Bresc. HC*2667: Pr.7o16: 
B.p.397 : Ped.163. 
Oratio conjugalis. 
1495. Bresc. Mazz.I1.498: Ped.81; 
(? = H*3980(2) ). 
De febrium cognitione et cura. 
1494. Pav. Comi.p.72. 


Barzizius (Gasp.) Pergamensis. 
Epistolae. 

n.p.d. HC.2668 : CA.773 : Pell.1976: 
B.p.639: VB.4922. 

n.p.d. HC*2669: Pell.1981 : Pr.7543: 
B.p.qo0: VB.416: (?=H. 
2672). 

n.p.d. HC*2670 : Pell.1977: B.p.643. 

n.p.d. H*2671: Pell.1980: B.p.go9. 

n.p.d. H.2673: Pell.1g78: B.p.514: 
VB.1982. 

n.d. Bas. H*2675: Pell.1983: Pr. 
7466: B.p.636: VB.384. 

C.Il.g11 : CA.774: Pell. 
1979: B.p.518. 

n.d. [Dev.} C.1l.g12: CA.775: Pr. 
8970: B.p.359. (52". 

n.d. [Dev.) C.1l.913: CA.777: B.p. 

n.d. Dev. C.1l.914: CA.779: Pr. 
9070: B.p.361. 

n.d. Par. HC.2674: Pell.1982: Pr. 
7824: B.p.413 

n.d. Par. Pell. 1984: B.p.46r. 

1479. Bas. Ht(a 2675) : Panz.[.151. 
23: B.p.338. 

1486. Stras. HC.2676: Pell.1985: 
Pr.519 : B.p.545: VB.2343: 
BMC.lI.p.120, plt.rii. 

1487. Dev. HC.2677: CA.776: B.p. 


359- 

1496. Dev. HC*2678 : oe 778: Pell. 
1986: B.p.36 

1498. 2679: *Pell, 1987: B.p. 


1498. Par >.I1.915 : Pell.1988 : B.p. 
321. 


Orthographia. 
n.p.d. HC.2680: C.11.916: Pell. 1989: 


B.p.413. 

n.p.d. H.2681: C.III.p.244: Pell. 
1991: B.p.668: VB.p.285: 
(Bod1.16th cent.). 

n.p.d. Pell.tgg0: B.p.510. 

Exempla exordiorum. 
1483. Pad. H*2682: Pell.1tgg2: Pr. 
6814: B.p.376. 
De eloquentia. 
n.p.d. Pell.1993: B.p.526. 
n.p.d. VB.4781. 
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(Joh. see Augustonus 
oh 


Basilius (S.) Magnus. 
De legendis antiquorum libris. 


n.p.d. H.2683: Pell.1994: Pr.2213: 
B.p.557- 

n.p.d. H*2684. 

n.p.d. HC*2685 : Pell.1995 : Pr.7796: 
B.p.339: VB.624. 

n.p.d. HC*2686: Pell.1996 : Pr.2926: 
B.p.448. 

n.p.d. C.11.918. 

n.p.d, C.Il.g19: B.p.488. 

n.p.d. Pell.1998. 

n.p.d. Pell.1999. 

n.d. H.2688: B.p.393: Panz. 
1X.317.164b. 

n.d. Szabé II.2: 


B.p.4 
n.d. Leip. H. Pr.3002: B.p.378. 
n.d. [Leip.j C.1I.917: B.p.603. 
n.d. Mainz. HC.2690: Pell.2000: 
Pr.143: B.p.579: BMC.I. 


n.d. Utne. HC*2689: Pell.1997: Pr. 
2519: B.p.648. 

n.d. [Ven.] Pr.4147: B.p.321. 

n.d. 2691: CA.259: 


B.p.5 
1474. ~ H. Panz.I1.98.604 : 


B.p.496. 

1478. Ven. B.p.536 : Panz. 
III:143.3 

1494. Par. H. ‘Panz.Il. 307.327: 


1500. Mod. Hi B.p.507: Panz. 
I1.153.44. 
De vita solitaria. 
n.d. Pell.2002 : B.p. 


461. 
1471. HC.2697: Pell.zoor: Pr. 
5650 > B.p.623. 
Opuscula varia. 
1494. Bas. H.2698: Panz.1I.177.179: 
B.p.339. 
Institutiones de moribus. 
n.p.a. Hb.42. 
n.p.d. 
n.p.d. Hb.4 
1496. Sal. III.p.300.919¢: B.p. 
574: Hb.44. 
La historia di S. Basilio. 
n.p.d. H.2699: B.p.347: R.App.IV. 
p-137- 


Basin (Bern.). 
De artibus magicis. 
n.d. Par. H*2703: -—" 2003: Pr. 
7967: B.p 
1483. C.II.920 : 
Pell.2004: Pr.7923: B.p. 
493- 
Sermo. 
n.p.d. H.2705: Panz.II.502.481: B.p. 
663. 


Bassi (Piet. And.). 
Le fatiche d’Ercole. 
1475. Ferr. HC.2706: Pell.2005 : Pr. 
5734: B.p.372. 


Bassoliis (Joh. de). 
Collatio in IV. 11. Sententiarum. 
n.p.d. C.11.921: Pell.2006 : B.p.493: 
R.App. V.p.88. 
1488. Koln. C.11.922 : B.p.458 : VK. 
P.290. 


Bataille (La) de Naples. 
n.p.d. Pell.2007 : B.p.526. 


Baudoin. 
Le livre de Baudoin, comte 
de Flandres. 
n.d. Lyon. H.2708: B.p.330. 
n.d. Par. H.2707: B.p.471: (BM. 
16th cent.). 
1478. Lyon. HC.2709: Pell.2008 : 
Pr.8502 : B.p.557. 
1484. Chamb. HC.2710: C.II.924: 
Pell.2009: Pr.8759: B.p.508. 
1484. a. . C.11.923: B.p.485. 
1485. Chamb. Br.I.705: Chant.226. 


Bauern Lob. 
Der paurn Lob. 
n.p.d. H.2711 : PDA.I.208.369 note: 
B.p.338. 


Baverius (Marc. Ant.). 
Repetitio L. cum filio ff. de 
leg. I. 
1497. Bol. R.App.I.60. 


Baverius de Baveriis (Joh.). 
Consilia medica. 
1489. Bol. HC.2712: Pell.zoro: Pr. 
6589: B.p.344- 
Regimento della peste. 
1478. B.p.582: R.App. 


-P,123. 
1493- oo Pr.7017 : B.p.397: Ped. 
166. 
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Baysio (Guido de). 
Rosarium decretorum. 

n.p.d. H*2713: Pell.zorr: Pr.213: 
B.p.498: VB.2z101: BMC. 
I.p.57. [B.p.589. 

n.p.d. HC*2714: Pell.2o12: Pr.8551: 

1477. Rom. H.2715:  Pell.2013: 
B.p.377: R.App.1V.p.138. 

1480. Ven. HC*2716: Pr.4438: B.p. 


509. 

1481. Ven. H*2717: Pell.2zo1rg: Pr. 
4677: B.p.433: VB.3973- 

1495. Ven. HC*2718: Pr.4737: B.p. 
612. 

Super sexto decretalium. 

1490. Mil. HC*2719: Pr.6048: B.p. 

575: 


Bebelius (Hen.). 
Cosmographia. 
n.p.d. H*2723: B.p.666. 
Commentarii varii linguae 
latinae de epistolis scriben- 
dis. 
1500. Tiib. H.2724 : Panz.III.56.15: 
B.p.618 : (see Steiff p.209). 
Liber hymnorum. 
n.p.d. C.11.926: B.p.339: (BM.16th 
cent.). 


Tractatus de tribus...... 
1500. Tiib. C.II.927: B.p.618. 
Bebenburgius (Lup.). 
Germanorum fides. 
1497. Bas. HC*2725 : Pell.2org: Pr. 
2777: B.p 345: VB.609. 
Beccadelli (Ant.) Panormita. 
Epistolae familiares. 
n.p.d. 928=C.II.929: Pr.6675: 
B.p.563: R.App.IV.p.138. 
Beccadellus (Thom.). 
De precendentia intra el 
Cavaliere Dottore et Conte. 
1489. Bol. H.2726 : B.p.344 : R.App. 
I.p.ror. 
Bechai ben Asher. 
Commentarius in Pentateu- 
chum, Aeédr. 
(1492. B.p.446: St. 


Bechai. "hen Joseph ibn 
Bakoda. 
Officia cordium, 
489. Nap.) H. ye 6732: 
446: S t.4526(1). 


Bechhofen (Joh. de). 
Missalis expositio. 
1500 [1505]. Bas. H.2728: B.p.339. 
Becichemus (Mar.). 
Opera varia. 
n.p.d. HC*2729: Pell.2016 : Pr.7003: 
B.p.362: Ped.150. 
Variarum observationum col- 
lectanea. 
n.p.d. H.2730: Panz.IV.94.165. 


Beda. 

Historia ecclesiastica. 

n.p.d. H*2732: C.11.933: Pell.zo17: 
Pr.284: B.p.395: VB.2143: 
BMC.I.p.71. 

1500. Stras. C.I1.932: B.p.326. 
Repertorium auctoritatum. 
n.d. Niirn,. HC*2733=H.1926: Pr. 

2246: B.p.636: VB.1888. 

1495. Kiln. HC*2734=H. 1935: Pr. 
1329: B.p.550: VK.224: 
BMC.L.p.284. 

De schemate et tropo. 
1473. Mil. H.2735: Pr.5776: B.p.649. 


Beetz (Joh.). 
Commentum super decalogum. 
1486. Louv. HC*2736: CA*26o: Pell. 


2018: Pr.g303: B.p.432: 
VB.4934 
1489. — H. 2737: Panz.1.41°176: 
B.p.325. 
Begamus (Aug.). 


Ad Abiosum praeceptorem 
vaticinium anni 1499. 
n.p.d. R.App.1.61. 
Beichtbiichlein. 
n.p.d. H.2739: PDA.1.28.43. 
1483. n.p. H*2740 : B.p.595. 
1483. Augs. C.I1.936: B.p.579: 
PDA.140.179. 
1492. Augs. H.2741 PDA.1.195.334: 


B.p.577. 

1493. Heid. Ht2742: PDA.1.199.348: 
B.p.452. 

1494. Heid. H*2743: B.p.452. 

1498. Miinch. C.1I.937: B.p.546. 

Beichte. 

Dyss ist eyne schéne und 
fruchtbare Beicht. 

n.p.d. H.2744: PDA.Z.10.43b: (?= 
VB.1247). 

Beichtspiegel. 


1495. H°2745: B.p.447: 
VB.1233. 
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Beisselius (Jod.) see Beysselius Bellamera (Aeg. de) cont. 
(Jod.). Tractatus permutationuin 
Belcari (Feo). beneficiorum _ecclesiasti- 
corum. 
Giovanni n.p.d. HC.2756 : CA*26r1 : Pell.2026: 


n.d. Fir. HC.2747: Pell.2zo21: Pr. 
B.p.464: R.App.IV. 
138. 


di Abraham 
et di Isaac. 
n.p.d. H.2748: C.II1.p.245 : B.p.347. 
n.p.d. Pell.2023: B.p.4o2. 
n.p.d. R.App.1V.1137. 
n.d. Bol. R.App.V.1460. 
n.d. Fir. H.2749: Pell.2022: B.p. 


1490. Fir. 2750: Panz.IV.306. 
121b: B.p.4or. 
Laude. 
n.p.d. H.2751: Panz.IV.94.166. 
1495. Bresc. Lechi p.55: Ped.2oz. 
Annunziazione di _ nostra 
Donna. 
n.p.d. H.Add.2752. 
Rappresentazione di S. Giam- 
batista. 
n.p.d. H.Add.2752a. 
Rappresentazione di S. Panu- 
n.p.d. H.Add.2752b: (?=Pr.6240: 
B.p.475 : R.App.1V.1139). 
La festa di S. Giovanni. 
n.p.d. Pr.6239: B.p.475: R.App. 
IV.1138. 


Beldamandis (Pros. de). 
Algorismus. 
1483. Pad. HC.2753: Pr.6811: B.p. 
376: R.App.IV.p.138. 
Bel Fiore. 
La Chaccia di Bel Fiore. 
n.p.d. C.1I.939: Pr.6432: B.p.4oz2. 


Belin (Ant.). 
La confession. 
n.p.d. Pell.2025: B.p.488. 


Belinzone (Bern.). 
Rime. 
1493. Mil. H. 2754 : Pr.6057: B.p. 
489: R.App.I.p.rer. 
Bellamera (Aeg. de). 
Decisiones canonicae. 
1496. Niirn. H.2755: Panz.II.223. 
283: IX.258.283: B.p.509. 


Pr.g212: B.p.639. 
Bellantius (Luc.). 


De astrologica veritate. 
1495. Bol. H.2757: B.p.432: Panz. 
1V.250.200¢. 
1498. Fir. H*2758: Pell.2027: Pr. 
6420: B.p.430 : VB.2997. 
Belle Dame (La) qui eut mercy. 
n.p.d. C.II.940: B.p.492. 
n.p.d. Pell.2028: B.p.558. 
Bellemere (F'ran.). 
Examen de conscience. 
np.d. R.App.II.419. 


Bellencinis (Barth. de). 
Apostillae super Abbatis et 


Ant. de Butrio lecturas. 
1475. Ven. H.2759: Pell.zoz9: B.p. 


380 
1477. Ven. HC*2760: Pr.4325: B.p. 
380 


De charitativo subsidio. 

1489. Mod. HC*2761 : Pr.7194: B.p. 
502. 

Belligraphia. 

1488. Augs. H*2762=HC*16157: Pr. 
1707: B.p.596: VB.146. 

Bellotus (Clem.). 

Flores grammaticae. 
n.p.d. C.11.941: B.p.381. 
Bellunensis (Urb.). 
Institutiones graecae gram- 
maticae. 

1497. Ven. HC*2763=HC*16098: 
Pell.2030: Pr.5554: B.p.490: 
VB.4490. 

Beltrame (Frate). 

della prudenza. 
R.App.I.62. 


heen (Bon.). 


Oratio in scholis Papiensibus 
n.p.d. HC.2764: Pell.2032: Pr.5938 


B.p.515. 
Pro M. Fabio Quintiliano 
adversus Math. Siculi...... 
actio prima. 
n.p.d. Pell.2031. 
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Bembus (Bon.) cont. 
Vita Nervae et Trajani ex 
Dionis reliquiis. 
np.d. C.I1.1985: B.p.568: R.App. 
IV.p.139. 


Bembus (Pet.). 
Aetna. 
1495. Vén. HC*2765: Pell.2033: Pr. 
5550: B.p.490: VB.4485. 


Benard (Joh.). 
Responsio de indulgentiis. 
n.p.d. C.11.942. 


Bendinellis (Matth. de). 
De balneis Lucensibus. 
1489. Pesc. R.App.1,63. 


Bendictionale L ipsiensis. 
1487. Leip. H*2766: B.p.357. 


Benedictionale Lubecensis. 
Pr.2648: B.p.484. 


Benedictionale Pragensis. 
n.p.d. Schub.p.227: B.p.544. 


Benedictis (Ben. de). 
Consilia. 
1476. Perug. R.App. 11.420. 
1498. Pav. H.2768 : B.p.426: Panz. 
11.265.155. 
Super Decretales. 
1498. n.p. H.2769: Panz.1V.68.607 : 
B.p.606. 
Navigium B. Mariae. 
np.d. Pell.2034: B.p.486. 


Benedictus (S.). 
Regula. 

n.d. [Leip.| H*2770: B.p.608. 

n.d. H*2771: B.p.332. 

1489. Ven. H*2772: Pell.2035: Pr. 
4872: B.p.341. 

1499. Mont. H.Add.2776a : B.p.487: 
Hb.46+ Supp: R.App.V.p. 
88. 


1500. Par. H.2773 : Panz.11.336.617: 
B.p. 332. 
Regula, 
1486. Par. Bull. Bib.1898.p.73. 
1500. Par. '1.2775: C.11.943: Pell. 
2036: B.p.492. 
1500. Par. Pr.8267 : B.p.337. 
Regula, germ. 
n.p.d. H*2774. 


Benedictus (S.) cont. 
Regula, stad. 
n.p.d. H.Add.2775a. 
n.p.d. R.App.V.1462. 
1493. Mil. R.App.V.1461. 
1495. Ven. H.2776: B.p.628: R.App. 
I.p.1or. 
Vita, gadl. 
n.d. Par. Pell.2037: B.p.616. 


Benedictus Caesenas. 
De honore mulierum. 
1500. Ven. HC.2777: C.III.p.245: 
Pell.2038: B.p.649. 
Benedixien die god sprack. 
1482. Anv. C.Il.944: CA.Supp.II. 
261a: B.p.418. 


Benevento (Barth. de). 
Kraft der branden Watere. 
n.d. (Liib.) H.4035(3): C.II.945: 
Pr.2620: B.p.416. 


Benevolentius (Barth.). 
De luce et visibili paradoxon. 
n.p.d. HC.2778: C.11.946: Pell. 
2039: Pr.6323: B.p.352: 
R.App.1V.p.139. 


Benignus (Georg.). 
Propheticae solutiones. 
1497. Fir. HC.2779: Pell.2zogo: Pr. 
6371 : B.p.506: VB.2978. 
Dialectica nova. 
1488. Fir. H.2780: Pell.2z0q1: Pr. 
6327: B.p.403. 
Mirabilia. 
n.d. Fir. HC.2782: C.III.p.245: 
Pell.2042: B.p.402. 
De natura angelica. 
1499. Fir. HC*2783: Pell.2043: Pr. 
6232: B.p.475. 


Benivieni (Dom.). 
Defensio Savonarolae. 

1496. Fir. HC.2784: Pell.2044: Pr. 

6317: B.p.352. 
Epistola ad un amico. 

n.p.d. HC.2785: Pell.2045: Pr.6384: 
B.p.506: VB.2980: R.App. 
I.p.102. 

Dialogo della verita. 

n.p.d. HC.2786: Pell.2046: Pr.6241: 
B.p.475: VB.2919: R.App. 
IV.p.140. 

Scala della vita spirituale. 

n.p.d. HC.2787: C.11.947 : Pr.6277: 
B.p.475: R.App.L.p.102 
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Benivieni (Ger.). 
Canzoni e sonetti. 
1500. Fir. H*2788: Pell.2047: Pr. 
6424: B.p.618: VB.2998. 
Novella di Tancredi, principe 
di Salerno. 
n.p.d. R.App.II.421. 


Bentivolus (Ant. Gal.). 
Oratio ad Alex. VI. 
n.p.d. HC*2789: Pell.2048 : Pr.3704: 


B.p.54I. 

n.p.d. H*2790: Pell.2049: Pr.3864: 
B.p.591: VB.3500. 

np.d. HC.2791: Pr.3705: B.p.541: 
(? = Pell.2050). 


Beracoth, /e/r. 
(1483-4. Sone.) H.2792: 
B.p.446: St.1567. 


Berberius (Joh.). 

Viatorium utriusque juris. 
n.p.d. HC*2793: Pr.572: B.p.546: 

VB.2367 : BMC.I.p.127. 

n.p.d. C.11.948: Pell.2052: B.p.526. 
n.p.d. C.11.949: Pell.2053: B.p.633. 
n.p.d. Pell.2051: B.p.526. 
n.p.d. Pell.2054. 
n.p.d. Pell.2055. 
n.p.d. Pr.Supp.111.8639b. 


Berchorius (Pet.). 
Liber bibliae moralis. 

1473-4. Stras. H.2795: Pell.2057: 
Pr.341 : B.p.387: VB.2186: 
BMC.I1.p.82, pit.vii. 

1474. Ulm. H*2794: Pell.2056: Pr. 
2502: B.p.647: VB.2585. 

1477. Dev. HC.2796: CA.286: Pell. 
2058: B.p.517. 

1477. [Kiln.] HC*2797: Pell.2059: 
Pr.1137: B.p.620: VK.226: 
BMC.I.p.241. 

Dictionarius. 

n.p.d. HC.2798: B.p.456. 

n.p.d. H.2799. 

n.p.d. H.2800. 

1489. Niirn. HC.2801: Pell.2060: 
Pr.2066 : B.p.455 : VB.1779. 

1499. Niirn. HC*2802: Pell.2061: 
Pr.2123 : B.p.456 : VB.1780. 


Bereitun Kirchgang. 
n.p.d. H*2 


Pr.7292: 


Ein nitzlich Bergbiichlein. 
n.p.d. Pell.2062: B.p.619. 


Berghe (Joh.v.d.). 
Kaetspel. 
1477. Louv. HC.2804: CA.1060: 
Pell.2063 : B.p.638. 
1498. Del. HC.Add. CA. 1061: 
Pr.8903: B.p.395. 


Bergomensis (Jac. Phil.). 
Supplementum chronicarum. 
1483. Ven. HC*2805 : Pell.2064: Pr. 

4866: B.p.341 : VB.4086. 
1484. Bresc. Lechi.35: Ped.247: 
Audiff.145. 
1485. Bresc. HC*2806 : C.III.p.245 : 
Pell.2065: Pr.6965: B.p. 
354: Ped.49. 
1486. Bresc. Guss.g8: Ped.249. 
1486. Ven. HC*2807 : Pell.2066: Pr. 


4868: B.p.341: VB.4088: 
WP.203. 
1490. Ven. HC*2808: Pell.2067 : Pr. 


4954: B.p. VB.4135.- 
1492. Ven. HC *2809 : Pell.2068: Pr. 
4962: B.p. Hs VB.4137. 


1500. Ven. H.2810: Panz.III.482. 
2699: B.p.629. 

Supplementum chronicarum, 

ttal. 

1488. Ven. H.2811: Panz.III.264. 
1152: B.p.625. 

1491. Ven. HC.2812:  B.p.562: 
R.App.I.p.1o2. 


De claris mulieribus. 

1497. Ferr. HC*2813: C.III.p.245: 
Pell.2069 : Pr.5762: B.p.570: 
VB.2875. 

Confessionale. 
n.d. Ven. HC.2814: Pell.2070: Pr. 


4900: B.p.342. 
n.d. Ven. HC.2815: Pell.2071 : B.p. 
548. 
Confessionale, 
n.p.d. C.11.950: Pr.5673: B.p.629: 
R.App.II.p.123. 
n.d. Ven. R.App.V.1463. 
Vita Mariae. 
1496. Ferr. Anton.78. 


Bergomensis (Pet.). 
Tabula operum 

1473- . HC*2816: C.IIT.p.245: 
ell 2072 : Pr.6518 : B. 333: 
VB.2713: Sorb.15, plt.8. 

1473. [Kélnm.] H*2817: Pell.2073: 
Pell.932: B.p.609: VK.913. 

1478. Bas. H*2818: Pell.2074: Pr. 
7533: B.p.562: VB.403. 


Thomae 
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Bergomensis (Pet.). 

Tabula operum 
Aquinatis cont. 

1495. Bas. H*2819: Pell.2075: Pr. 

7688 : B.p.450: VB.537. 

1497. Ven. HC*2820: Pell.2076: Pr. 
5145: B.p.572: VB.4240. 

Concordantiae conclusionum. 

1476. Ven. H*2821: Pr.4197: B.p. 


Thomae 


2. 
1480. Kiln HC. oe: Pell.2077 : Pr. 
945 : p.609: VK.g12: 
BMC.I. B.Mon.180(1): 
Confessione cavata  dall’ 
Antonina. 
n.p.d. H.2823: B.p.508: R.App.IV. 


p.140. 
1498. Regg. R.App.V.1464. 
Beringer. 
Die Historien von dem Ritter 
Beringer. 
1495. Stras. C.I1.951: B.p.359. 
Berinus. 
La description du chevalier 
Berinus. 
n.d. Par. H.2824: B.p.616: (BM.16th 
cent.). 
Berlinghieri (Franc.). 
Geographia. 
n.d. Fir, H*2825: Pell.2078: Pr. 
6121: B.p.464. 
Protesto signoria di 
Firenze. 
n.p.d. HC.2826: Pr.6300: B.p.475. 
Bernardino da Feltre. 
Del modo del ben vivere. 
nd. [Ven.) C.I11.953: B.p.342: 
(BM. 16th cent.). 
Bernardino di Firenze. 
Le bellezze di Firenze. 
n.p.d. C.11.952: Pr.6377: B.p.506. 
Bernardinus Senensis. 
Sermones de _ evangelio 
aeterno. 
n.p.d. 2079: Pr.7631: 


B.p.3 
n.d. Bas. Pell.2080: B.p. 
450: VB.544. 
1484, Speer. H.2829: B.p.392. 
1490. H.2830: B.p.450: Panz. 
169.128. 


1498. B.p.450: Panz. 
1.184 22 


Bernardinus Senensis con/. 
Sermones de festivitatibus b. 
Mariae. 

1493. Niirn. HC*2832: Pell.2081: 

Pr.2160: B.p.386. 
Sermo de beata virgine. 

n.p.d. HC.2833: Pell.2zo82: Pr.828: 
B.p.653: VK.227: VB.658: 
BMC.1.p.183. 

Quadragesimale de christiana 
religione. 

n.p.d. HC*2834: Pell.2083 : Pr.7632: 
B.p.323: VB.476. 

n.p.d. C.11.955: Pell.2084: B.p.371. 

De contractibus et usuris. 

n.p.d. HC*2835: Pell.2085 : Pr.317: 

B.p.327: BMC.l1.p.78. 
Speculum peccatorum de con- 
temptu mundi. 

n.p.d. H*2836: B.p.566. 

n.p.d. C.11.956: Pell.2187: B.p.542: 
R.App.IV.p.140. 

n.p.d. VK.228: B.p.458. 

Della confessione. 

n.p.d. C.11.957: Pr.5670: B.p.627: 
R.App. 111.831. 

1485. Pesce. H.2837: Pr.7313: 
375: R.App.1V.p.140: TFS. 
1902.mm. 

1494. H.2838: Panz.1V.61.528 : 


B.p.664. 
1494. Fir. R.App.1V.1140. 
De vita christiana. 
n.p.d. H.Add.2838a=HC.2890: CA 
*262: Pr.8852: B.p.433: 
TFS.1902.rr. 


Bernardus Brunsvicensis. 
De rerum et verborum signi- 
ficatione. 
1499. Erf. H*2839: B.p.396: VB. 
1129: GfT.1907.9-10. 


Bernardus Carthusiensis. 
Dialogus de immaculata con- 
ceptione b. Mariae. 
1493. Leip. H*2840: Pr.2863: B.p. 


1497. Lew. H*284r: Pr.3026 B.p. 
483: VB.1387. 


Bernardus Geystensis. 
Palpanista. 
n.p.d. H.Add.2838b: CA.283: Pell. 
2201: B.p.451. 
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NOTABLE LIBRARIES. 


oo 


EAST BOURNE. 
POPULATION : 50,000. 
AREA: 5710 acres. 
RATEABLE VALUE: 4,423,863. 
DATE OF FOUNDATION: 1896. 
Income from Rate of £1,413. 
NUMBER OF VOLUMES: 


Central: Reference 2,112 
Branch ai 2,686 
16,076 


ANNUAL Issues (all departments): 157,603 volumes. Record issue 
for one day, 1,507 volumes. 

NUMBER OF BORROWERS: 6,962. 

Mertruovs: Indicator and card charging in lending department, and 
application forms in the reference department. 

‘There is a Museum attached to the central library ; LecrurEs 

are given during the winter months ; and a quarterly “ BULLETIN” 
is published giving additions to the libraries and museum, a 
feature of the publication being that the back of the cover is 
utilised for the purpose of bringing the various departments of 
the institution prominently before the public. A collection of 
Sussex literature is being formed in the Reference Library. 

CLASSIFICATION : Dewey Decimal System in reference department, 
and an adaptation of ten main classes in lending department. 

History AND Descriprion: In 1898 the late Duke of Devonshire 
presented the town with a large plot of land, covering three- 
quarters of an acre, centrally situated, and valued at approximately 
Z£,5,00¢e, on which to build a Technical Institute and Public 
Library, and on being approached Mr. Andrew Carnegie, LL.D., 
promised £10,000 towards the cost of the library. Competitive 
designs were advertised for, that of Mr. Philip A. Robson, 
A.R.I.B.A., being eventually chosen by the professional experts 
who had been requested to adjudicate. The building was at once 
commenced, the foundation-stone being laid in April, 1903, with 
Masonic honours by the donor of the site. ‘The total cost 
exceeded £42,000, and the building comprises a basement for 
technical instruction; Public Library and Museum, ground floor ; 
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Municipal Secondary School for Boys, first floor ; and Art School, 
second floor. The design of the building may be described as 
“free Renaissance, treated in a modern spirit,” and it is essentially 
English. ‘The external materials used were Keymer red bricks 
and Portland stone, the towers flanking the building on either side 
being used to convey all necessary drainage. Carved in bas-relief 
over the main entrance are the borough arms, and figures 
allegorical of Science, Art and Literature. The green and cream 
tiles of the vestibule and main corridors are cool and refreshing to 
the eye, and generally admired by visitors. 


Mr. Harpcastce, LiBRarian. 


The central reading-room is lofty and well ventilated, the 
newspapers being on wall stands and the periodicals on stands 
running parallel across the room, each stand being numbered and 
an index placed near the door. Complete supervision of reference 
library and reading-rooms is obtained trom the lending library by 
means of glazed doors. A separate reading-room for ladies has been 
provided and is greatly appreciated, this being, perhaps, in some 
extent due to the character of the town—a fashionable seaside 
resort. The whole of the fittings, including steel stacking for the 
libraries, were supplied by Libraco Ltd. 

The nucleus of the museum was formed by the late Mr. 
Ralph Caldecott, who on his decease bequeathed it to the local 
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Natural History Society, and they presented it to the town in 1904. 
It contains good geological, mineralogical and _ ornithological 
sections, a collection of British and Continental lepidoptera, and 
miscellaneous exhibits. A collection of approximately 300 
specimens of British birds has been presented by a local gentleman, 
Mr. E. C. Arnold, M.A., to whose gun the whole of the birds 
have fallen. ‘the committee are having the specimens cased in 
surroundings illustrative of their habitats, a nest and eggs being 
included where it has been feasible, and a sum is ear-marked 
annually for this work. 


EASTBOURNE Pustic Liprary, INTERIOR. 


On May rsth, 1905, Dr. Carnegie visited the town, was shown 
over the building, and afterwards was made second Freeman of 
the borough, the late Duke of Devonshire who was Mayor of 
Eastbourne 1897-8 being the first Freeman. Dr. Carnegie 
expressed his satisfaction with the building, and so much admired 
some local pebbles containing fossil sponge remains, and polished 
by an Eastbourne lapidary (now deceased), that similar specimens 
were obtained for him to present to his daughter. 

At the conclusion of last year’s Library Association Confer- 
ence at Brighton, about eighty members journeyed to Eastbourne 
by rail, were shown over the building, and, at the invitation of the 
chairman of the committee (Councillor J. C. Wright), were con- 
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veyed in char-i-bancs to Beachy Head and back, and afterwards 
entertained to tea. Several of the party, whose first visit it was to 
Eastbourne, expressed their appreciation of the panorama of land 
and sea-scapes viewed during the drive, and accorded Mr. Wright 
a hearty vote of thanks for his hospitality prior to their return to 
Brighton 

The library of the local Natural History, Literary, and 
Scientific Society is housed in the Public Library, Mr. Hardcastle 
occupying the position of hon. librarian. A labour register in 
connection with the department of the Borough Surveyor, has 
been efficiently conducted by the library staff for the past six years 
in the winter months, when the building and allied trades, which 
find occupation for the majority of the working-class population, 
have been less busy than during the summer. 


Srare: The staff comprises Mr. J. H. Hardcastle, chief librarian, who 
was born at Wolverhampton in 1874 and trained in the Public 
Library of that town under Mr. John Elliot. He became librarian 
of Eastbourne in March, 1896, and organized the original library in 
the old vestry room which Mr. Hall Caine declared open on July 
7th, 1896. There are also five assistants (Messrs. Hamblyn, Pratt, 
Cooper, Taylor and Chapman), two of whom are seen in the 
openings of the indicator in the illustration, and two caretakers. 


J. C. Wricut 


The chairman of the committee (Mr. Councillor Wright) was 
elected a member of the Eastbourne Town Council in 1895, and 
has always been an earnest and zealous worker in the cause of 
education, He is a member of the Society of Authors, and the 
works he has issued include Bygone Eastbourne, In the good old 
times, and “ Saint” Gilbert, or Gilbert White and Selborne. 
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THE LIBRARIAN AS A LECTURER. 


1. TO CHILDREN. 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers, Diploma, L.A.; Sub-Librarian, Croydon 
Public Libraries. 


T needs but small experience or even reflection to convince that 
the successful lecturer to children must possess certain of the 
qualities of the lecturer to adults and certain additional qualities. 

It is an old saying that the child is the young of the man, but it is 
utterly wrong to suppose the child is a diminutive man. Consequently, 
in considering how best we, as librarians, can be of service in develop- 
ing the reading habit in children, we must remember that the child has 
faculties only half developed, is a bundle of often misdirected curiosity, 
is generally a person with few fine instincts of courtesy ; is in fact in 
the savage period. The interest of the youngster is difficult to arouse, 
but when once aroused there is no more keen and penetrating critic ; 
he goes straight to elemental facts, and he is intolerant of errors. It is 
most disconcerting for a lecturer to be corrected on a point of fact by 
a sharp boy, and I have seen this not once or twice. The lecturer to 
children must be accurate. A few primary facts in connection with 
library lectures to children may be admissible. The human boy 
delights in all subjects mechanical : railways, airships, the telegraph or 
electric tram; he loves adventures of all types; he will endure even 
geology if a sufficient number of dinosaurs and like creatures add 

ictorial excitement. The girl on the other hand is more difficult to 
interest ; even lady lecturers prefer to address boys, and when they are 
addressing boys and girls do almost invariably devote their greatest 
attention to the boys, leaving the girls to take care of themselves in a 
most uncomplimentary fashion. If proof of the girl’s utter lack of 
curiosity as to mechanical contrivances were needed, it would soon be 
gained by watching a number of girls at a lecture on such a thing as 
the steam engine, or even upon the sewing machine. She will behave 
better than the boy, but that is because of finer feeling ; her boredom 
is excessive and visible. My experience leads me to believe that 
literary subjects, biography, history and travel in particular, are of 
interest to girls ; they like adventures, too, until they are about fifteen, 
and then they become indifferent. There is a fairly wide range of 
subjects interesting to boys and girls alike. The tale of travel, well- 
told, engrosses them ; history, and some branches of natural science, 
particularly the life of the gardens and the fields, are also safe subjects ; 
but inventions, industries, or any subjects relating to civics are of no 
attraction to the girl. 
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In arranging lectures for children it is always well, I think, to make 
frequent use of the lantern. There are profound objections to it; 
children will discuss the slides : they break the thread of the discourse, 
and too often the lecture degenerates into a mere series of comments 
on the slides. But the pictorial projection of a subject has a concrete 
and mnemonic value which far outweighs any objection to it. Only a 
good lecturer can draw a verbal picture of a battlefield, or a piece of 
mechanism, and then the vivid imagination of the child is apt to 
interpret it wrongly ; but the picture gives the correct conception, and 
writes it with some hope of permanency upon the mind of the child. 

Lectures at Public Libraries are usually arranged by co-operation 
between the head-teachers in the schools and the librarian. In one 
town, Cardiff, the education authorities have gone so far as to make a 
grant for the support of library lectures, including lectures to children. 
Admission should be by ticket distributed to the children by the head- 
teacher ; a wise proceeding because it ensures the best use of the 
tickets. The demand for these is nearly always greatly in excess of the 
supply. In Croydon, where the accommodation is only 360, the 
average demand for each lecture is 1,300. Consequently every batch 
of tickets sent to a school is marked with a letter individualising the 
school, a register is kept at the library of the use made of these tickets; 
and any school not making regular use of them is requested to return 
them so that they may be placed elsewhere. But there is seldom need 
of recourse to this request. It is clear that the purpose of these 
lectures is to interest the children in the library; it is equally clear that 
the librarian must not in any way usurp the teacher’s functions. There- 
fore, only children of twelve and upwards, who are nearing the end of 
their elementary school career, are catered for ; these will develop, it 
is hoped—in fact, it is proved that they do develop—into Public 
Library readers through the influence of the lectures. Story-telling is 
another matter; it is an end in itself, and stories may be told to 
younger children. It is thought by our leading librarians, however, 
that to tell stories at libraries is to assume the teacher’s office ; this 
would be true if children were told stories at schools, but such is not 
the case, and as the story has several objects—the cultivation of the 
imagination, the sense of beauty and the insidious suggestion of moral 
ideas, which are the teacher’s province—so it has others—the introduc- 
tion to the folk stories that underlie all literature, the close connection 
with books—which may safely be considered within the province of the 
librarian. I think therefore that the story hour is a natural and 
legitimate work of libraries wherever possible. Nothing seems to me 
more unwise than the rigid cleavage that some librarians attempt to 
make between their own work and that of others ; the cleavage should 
be governed entirely by circumstances, and as Miss Marie Shedlock 
said recently, “it is ungracious to object to the librarians in America 
who spend hours in brightening and enlarging by means of stories the 
lives of the waifs and strays of the great industrial cities”; the work, 
unkind criticism notwithstanding, is a civic service and germane to the 
very idea of the Public Library. But this is a digression. 
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There are usually doubts as to whether the audiences of children 
should be mixed. Experience proves that they may easily be so, but 
it is wise to divide the boys and girls equally, giving one half of the 
room to each. If a request for the presence of teachers is made a few 
will usually be present. These are supposed to ensure discipline, but 
I have doubts of their success ; for children have small reverence for 
teachers from schools other than their own; and in spite of the 
“SILENCE” lantern slides that are sometimes used, and the various 
other methods of securing order, the discipline must depend ultimately 
upon the lecturer himself. But the cardinal objection to the presence 
of teachers is that they introduce the atmosphere of the school, which 
is quite undesirable outside the school. As the lecture to the adults, 
the lecture to the child should not be a matter of direct teaching, but 
of suggestion and stimulation only; a gentle leading into pleasant 
pathways where the child will pluck what flowers he fancies, rather than 
a harsh driving along a dusty roadway. Hence, the lecturer should be 
untrammelled by scholastic influences. It is also an advantage to have 
quite informal lectures ; personally I prefer there not to bea chairman, 
I would rather make my own introduction to children without an inter- 
vening mind, however able. On the other side, it is wise to attempt to 
interest the leading citizens in this work—and no work of the libraries 
is capable of arousing so much interest—and it is well to get a member 
of the Education Committee or a ‘Town Councillor to preside. Such a 
lecture is often a revelation to him, and sometimes secures a valuable 
convert to the cause of the library, no despicable consummation. It 
must not be supposed, because teachers and chairman are considered 
not always desirable, that the lecture room should be allowed to 
degenerate into an undisciplined liberty hall. The discipline should be 
real and severe ; an order once given should be adhered to at however 
great inconvenience. Boys soon discover whether one is in earnest or 
not, and behave accordingly. Some librarians think it necessary to 
have a uniformed janitor, or some similar person quietly parading the 
room during the lecture ; this is distracting to the lecturer—who wonders 
all the while whether he could really interest the children without the 
restraining influence of that grim official—and to the children, who are 
eternally on the gui vive for his coming and going. 

One who has made a hobby of the lecture to children may be 
permitted to add, for what they are worth, a few of the lessons he has 
learned from experience ; lessons not, he thinks, to be found in books 
of elocution. 

Begin the lecture in a very subdued voice ; it arrests attention and 
the noisiest audience of youngsters hushes to hear the opening words. 
The elocutionist tells you the recitation should open in a sonorous 
fortissimo attack : this may be true of recitations; the reverse is true 
of the lecture to children. 

Be colloquial and eschew oratory is a golden rule. A fine phrase 
rolled out with due appreciation of the vowel variations may be 
admissible here and there, but to strain after effects ends in an 
unreality as great as G. K. Chesterton’s paradoxes, and bores the 
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children unutterably; their instinct for discovering the sham and 
artificial must have amazed those who have talked to them for the first 
time. Moreover, the boy who discovers it will apprise you of his 
discovery by audible remarks and jibes which are, to say the least, 
disconcerting. Part of the interest must be derived of course from the 
subject ; but even more may be derived from the treatment. Become 
a big boy simply in addressing boys, beware of subtle humour, let 
jokes be of the harmless half-brick variety, and avoid irony or sarcasm 
as inventions of the Father of Evil; youngsters have gaped at my 
finely prepared irony, and whispered things amongst themselves which 
have taught mé to consider the fitness of things in salutary bitterness. 
This question of humour is an interesting one ; the youngsters do not 
understand irony, true, but they are in the brute stage ; the grotesque, the 
abnormal, deformed and other ugliness which too often have their 
foundation in human misfortune, appeal to them as irresistibly funny. 
An old lady tumbling off a chair is the essence of humour to them—as it is 
to the undeveloped mind of a type of grown-ups if one may judge by 
the cheap coloured picture postcards now current. I have seen an 
audience of two hundred children go into shrieks of laughter with 
complete unanimity upon the appearance upon the lantern screen of a 
portrait of Lord Bacon with the Elizabethan ruff round his neck. The 
picture was hideous enough it is true, but its humour was not so 
apparent. ‘The picture of a dinosaur or other pre-Deluge animal 
produces the same result. It is clear then that the lecturer should 
exercise considerable care in choosing lantern slides unless he desires 
to make humour out of them. Unseasonable humour, in the child, 
often spoils the whole effect of a lecture. 

The difficult question of discipline has been touched upon already, 
it is the test of the lecturer’s ability. It may confidently be asserted 
that uneasiness in children is a symptom of boredom, of an attempt on 
their part to distract the mind from the annoying or dull proceedings 
with which it ought to be occupied. Although this is true the fault lies 
as much in the youngster as in the lecturer; few subjects are so 
enthralling that the attention will not for an instant wander during the 
whole of the hour devoted to it, and attention to the lecturer must be 
insisted upon. To keep perfectly cool, to be completely the master of 
the audience are essentials, to stop dead immediately any talking is heard. 

The greatest source of annoyance is the habitual discussion which 
arises whenever a new slide appears. The lecturer should halt 
immediately, however interesting the matter in hand may be; it is fatal 
to attempt to talk against a talking audience. I have seen a large 
number of careless youngsters, chattering recklessly about the slides, 
or wandering in mind anywhere but in the direction of the lecturer’s 
thoughts, galvanized into tense attention by a sudden and unexpected 
pause. Very similar results can be obtained by lowering or raising the 
tone, or slackening the speed of delivery, but these are methods to be 
learnt only by practical experience. Nervousness is a misfortune in any- 
one lecturing, but in spite of what I have said, I have found children fairly 
indulgent to nervous lecturers, providing their matter had interest in it ; 
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but such nervousness soon wears off. Another distraction may be 
found in the instrument by which a change of slides is indicated. The 
castanet is about the worst form of signal ; usually the lecturer holds it 
behind his back and snaps it when he requires a new slide ; often 
through the muscular nervousness which affects even self-possessed 
lecturers, he snaps it at times when he does not mean to do so, and at 
the best it is a distraction, the children usually cannot connect the 
change of slide with its crack and are disturbed every time it is used. 
The very best form of signal is a word agreed upon by the lanternist 
and lecturer which shall be naturally introduced by the lecturer when 
necessary, or the natural introduction of such words as “ and this, as 
the next slide will show us.” Other methods are a tiny muffled electric 
bell which the lecturer presses at his desk and which rings at the 
lantern just loud enough for the operator to hear ; or a coloured light 
which is worked like an electric bell, the light instead of the ring being 
received by the operator only. Another, but somewhat theatrical—and 
therefore doubtful—method, is the drawing of the pointer at a given 
diagonal across the lantern screen. These are the best methods I know. 

Other points to be noticed are the average youngster’s eating 
propensities. He often comes supplied with nuts and lollypops which 
he cracks and nibbles all through the lecture, to the envy and 
discontent of his less fortunate neighbours, and to the great 
dismay of the cleaners who next day find their sweeping compli- 
cated by nuts and various sticky messes all over the floors. 
From the first this eating should be forbidden; the youngsters soon 
learn to do without this succulent sustenance. Then there is the 
disorder of leaving the lecture room. No child should be permitted to 
leave during the lecture without a satisfactory reason, at the same time 
this reason should be judged by a competent person, not by a junior 
assistant. At the close of the lecture the boys should remain seated 
until the girls have left row by row, beginning at the end of the room 
nearest the exit. This will cause some trouble at first, but a slide can 
be put on the screen, giving the order to this effect, and the children 
soon learn to obey. 

The connection between the lecture to children and the Public 
Library is more difficult to establish than that of adult lecture and 
library. Many of the children are still too young to make use of the 
library, but the justification of the lecture lies in the fact that it is 
held in the library and therefore accustoms children to come naturally 
to the building, and teaches them—what many a householder does not 
know—that the institution is a free civic one. Moreover, it fixes these 
facts in the child’s mind during the best of the formative years. Asan 
end in itself the lecture is valuable, but this of course is hardly the 
province of the library. The chief value, therefore, is the advertising 
value, and I am convinced that wherever these lectures are given, a 
new and more intelligent, and consequently more appreciative race of 
readers is growing up. In libraries where there are properly equipped 
juvenile lending and reference libraries, as at Islington, Chelsea, 
Kingston and elsewhere, the lecture needs no excuse, but can appeal 
to the logic of its results. 
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PARTISAN LITERATURE IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


By ArtTuur J. Hawkes, Chief Assistant, Bournemouth Public Libraries. 
0 


HAT many worthy people quite mistake the function a Public 
Library fulfils in civic life must be acknowledged by all who 
have the charge of these institutions. That they see in it 

merely a means for disseminating information on the latest fad of the 
hour is evidenced by the multitudinous offers of books, pamphlets and 
periodicals, with which library committees are constantly being 
harassed ; and the indignation they display at the “ prejudice,” the 
“one-sidedness,” the “ partisanship,” the “ unfairness,” yea, the down- 
right immorality of the committee, is painful to behold, and testifies to 
the difficult and embarrassing nature of the task of selection or 
rejection. 

In a most entertaining paper entitled “Some Cranks and their 
Crotchets,” John Fiske relates his embarrassment when he first took up 
the duties of librarian in Harvard University Library. A gigantic 
catalogue was in progress, and the question arose how ought books on 
“ Perpetual Motion,” “The Earth not a Globe,” and allied crazy topics, 
to be classified? No self-respecting librarian could dream of placing 
them under Mechanics or Geography—that would be far too dignified. 
Fiske finally decided to make the heading “ Insane Literature,” a sort 
of family grave where all their kin might be buried. However, not 
many days had elapsed, he says, after this course was resolved upon 
‘“‘when one of my assistants brought me the card of a book on the 
Apocalypse by a certain Mr. Smaliwit, and called my attention to the 
fact that it was classified under ‘Insane Literature.’ ‘ Very well,’ I 
said, ‘so it is.’ ‘I don’t doubt it, sir,’ said she, ‘ but the author lives 
over in Chelsea, and I saw him this morning searching in one of the 
alcoves. If he were to look into the catalogue and see how his book 
is classified he mightn’t altogether like it. Then, as I looked a little 
further along the cards, I came upon this pamphlet by Herr Drumkoff, 
of Breslau, upsetting the law of gravitation, and—do you know?——Herr 
Drumkoff is spending the winter here in Cambridge [ Mass. U.S.A.]! 
‘To be sure,’ said I. ‘It was very stupid of me not to foresee such 
cases. Of course we can’t call a man a fool to his face . . . Pray bring 
me all those cards. By the time they arrived a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty had presented itself. I told my assistant simply to scratch 
out ‘Insane’ and put ‘ Eccentric’ instead ! ” 

These queer people are not unknown to the /ud4&e¢ Librarian, 
either. But to him the chief cause of perturbation is the variety of 
morbid social and religious reformer, the man beset with a feverish 
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desire to uplift his fellow citizens, and who is fain to utilise every 
possible avenue to dose him with his literature. By what rules shall a 
committee or librarian be guided in this matter ? Should all be accepted ? 
Or should every gift emanating from a sect or propagandist organization 
be refused? Or should a system of discrimination be adopted, and if 
so, on what criterion of value and interest can a selection be made ? 
These are questions which I propose to discuss in this article, and, if 
possible, to extract from my examination of the subject, definite and 
clearly comprehended principles, applying not only to the acceptance 
of presentations, but also to the selection and purchase of all kinds of 
controversial literature. I shall deal with books and periodicals in 
separate sections, beginning with the former. 


I. 


Apart from fiction and poetry, books are cast in six readily-defined 
forms; and almost every book, with more or less overlapping, though 
most often with none, can be assigned to one or other of these classes. 
They are: (1) “The encyclopedic work,” the class comprising, of course, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, catalogues, and mere accumulations of 
facts and evidence such as Spencer’s Descriptive Soctology or Materials 
for a history of... . (2) “The philosophical work,” in which, no 
matter what the subject may be, the conclusions of the author are 
deductively worked up from initial premises, or wherein the “argument” 
is inductively threaded through, or crystallized from a body of evidence, 
and is left finally established at the close. Examples of such works are 
Eck’s Sin, in which it is assumed, to begin with, that Evil is a positive 
cosmic force, that the tendency to sin is the predominant factor in human 
psychology, and that the theology of the Old Testament is the revelation 
of God’s truth—whence a long drawn out argument aims at proving 
the necessity of Christian ecclesiasticism,.and the individual’s ethical 
recreation; and Darwin’s Origin of Species, in which the doctrine of 
natural selection is expounded and illustrated by facts. I have refrained 
from quoting recognised philosophical treatises to show the width of 
ground the class covers. (3) “ The critical and interpretive work.” In 
this type of book any recognised doctrine is exhaustively and impartially 
examined, or the “soul” or “argument” of another treatise is unravelled. 
Good examples of this class are to be found in Flint’s Socia/ism, and 
Mayor’s Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue. (4) “The explanatory work,” 
which merely sets forth the known facts about any subject, both for 
and against particular theories, without taking sides. ‘To this class 
belong the “text-book” and the “ popularizer,” such as Hammond’s 
Radium Explained. (5) “The discursive work,” typified by the dis- 
cursive essay, volumes of miscellaneous essays, and biographies. 
(6) “The ex parte and propagandist work,” such as Zhe Case for Women's 
Suffrage. ‘The volumes cited are chosen quite at random, simply 
occurring as typical examples of their class. 

Now, I shall take it to be an unchallengeable proposition that no 
committee has a legitimate right to refuse the donation of any book 
belonging to the first four categories, Provided, that, in class 1, the work 
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is reasonably up-to-date or of standard value, and in classes 2, 3, and 4 
the book is not of an odviously “crank” nature. By which is meant 
that any book sustaining an argument in favour of a flat, hollow, or 
second-storied earth, books professing to “square the circle,” or main- 
taining equally aésurd theories, should not find a place in a Public 
Library. 

By contrast it will be seen that there is a vast difference between 
such works and some others which are sometimes thought to be doubt- 
fully suitable for acquisition. Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health belongs 
to this order. I cannot suppose that any Public Library Committee 
would be found guilty of buying such a book ; nevertheless, if offered 
as a presentation it should be accepted. It may be the parent of a 
more or less freak religion, but of itself it is a serious treatise on 
metaphysical theology ; and as this subject is one on which no person 
has a right to curtail the freedom of his fellow, it being impossible to 
demonstrate him to be wrong, that portion of the public interested 
should not be deprived of another citizen’s generosity. 


Other examples might be noticed. For instance, Piazzi Smyth’s 
Great Pyramid and E. M. Smith’s Zodia are both distinctly of the 
“eccentric ” order, they each echo the buzz of the bee which lurks in 
their authors’ bonnets ; but neither is odvtous/y absurd, and their saving 
grace is a remarkable erudition. The Med/enial Dawn is another work 
which twangles the chord of humour in some of us, yet must be 
admitted in this category. It is needless, however, to multiply examples. 
Like poetry and fiction, books in class 5 must be judged on their 
intrinsic merits. There is no need to waste valuable shelf space by 
giving it to the biography of some obscure cleric, whom a dutiful 
daughter has felt called upon to immortalize. But committees are not 
often pestered with proffered donations in this class—not, at least, 
from individuals and societies seeking to elevate the race, and who 
would judge it as prejudice to have their offer declined—so there is little 
need to dwell on it. 


I pass on therefore to works of an avowedly proselytising order. 
This being where most trouble arises the subject shall be examined in 
some detail. Personally, I am averse to stocking any such books in a 
Public Library. These municipal institutions should be the hand- 
maid of no party, sect, or organization ; they should be absolutely free 
from all contamination with actual political or religious conflict, no 
matter how high and elevating the aims of either side may be. Nor 
can their inclusion be excused by a judicious selection of both sides of 
a controversy—the defilement of partisanship remains. Do not let it 
be understood, however, that this implies the total exclusion of all 
literature on controversial subjects, such as the Fiscal Question or 
Socialism—not by any means ; there is still room for a large library on 
these topics. What it is intended to effect is the total inclusion of all 
books written for avowedly proselytising purposes. 

Three reasons induce me to take up this extreme attitude. The 
first is that already indicated : the undesirability of any association with 
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party wrangling. Any institution which aids the dissemination of 
essentially party views must necessarily promote, prolong, or aggravate 
party squabbling—certainly no very dignified aspiration for a municipal 
library. 

My second reason presumes that the function of a Public Library 
is to expand and develop the intelligence of those who resort to it, not 
to cramp and fetter it. Now this supply of alleged facts and doubt- 
fully valid opinions in tabloid form, can have no other possible result 
than to emaciate the mind. The average person who reads a party 
tract, assuming that he is of the same colour, swallows it without any 
attempt at mastication, digestion, or real assimilation: his one idea is 
to get it inside his brain. The person with whom this kind of literature 
is most in favour (as an out-of-season commodity) is the “clever” 
young man of the parochial debating society. What he wants is to 
find the arguments for his side of the question set out seriatim, after 
the fashion—but slightly more elaborated—of Gibson’s Handbook for 
Debating Socteties, so that he can vamp them up with a minimum of 
expenditure in thought and reflection. And the ready-made opinions 
issue forth with parrot-like precision. I conceive that when debating 
societies effect such a crude result they do more harm than good, and 
it is not for Public Libraries to aid them by supplying the blankets that 
so suffocate the mind. 

The third point relates to the ephemeral character of such works. 
If the controversy with which they deal, has, by some artificial stimulus, 
been suddenly provoked into a “pressing question,” the ex-parte book 
simply rains from the press, to become obsolete and unheeded when, 
as most often happens, the phase of high agitation passes again into 
one of semi-slumber ; or it may be the matter is settled. 

To indicate more precisely the book which is here alluded to, it 
will be advisable, perhaps, to take illustrations from two or three 
prominent subjects. No better examples can be found than Zhe Case 
against Socialism, and its twin-brother Arnold Foster’s Modern 
Socialism. In these two volumes all the “ facts ” which, in the opinion 
of their respective authors, demonstrate the insufficiency or the harm 
of socialistic doctrine, are classified and labelled like the shells in an 
arsenal, and only await the David who shall choose the most suitable 
to sling at the socialist Goliath. These books are not to be read, they 
are intended to act as magazines from which warriors of pen and the 
platform may draw their ammunition. In quite a different category is 
to be placed a work like Mallock’s Critical Examination of Socialism, 
which, controversial though it may be, deliberately and vigorously 
aiming at the exposure of socialistic doctrine, is to be correctly 
allocated to class 3. Here is a closely reasoned criticism, containing 
all the arguments which a man of wit and intellect can bring to his 
support, but a volume which must be read to be appreciated. This then 
is the sort of book proper to a Public Library, amply representing one 
side of a great question, yet not descending to the baseness of a party 
pamphlet. A perusal of the book may be expected to stimulate 
reflection rather than render the reader’s mental processes abortive. 
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The tariff question also provides material for illustrating my point. 
In most books on the theory of international exchange the authors will, 
in the end, come to positive conclusions on one side or the other, and 
in so far must be considered ex-farte treatises ; yet library committees 
would be quite justified in buying or accepting them. For instance, 
no one could cavil at the acquisition of Cunningham’s Rise and Decline 
of the Free Trade Movement, nor at Lord Avebury’s disquisition on 
free Trade, indeed, one would expect to find them in any Public 
Library ; but Williams’ AZade in Germany or Labour and Protection 
might reasonably be objected to, savouring badly as they do of street- 
corner oratory. 

Further examples might be drawn from other fields. Richardson’s 
Biological Experimentation might be a very suitable treatise on the 
vivisection question ; but the volume of pamphlets collectively styled 
The Anti-vivisection Question, exhibiting all the violences and extrava- 
gances of party polemic, is not a book which should occupy the 
attention of librarians. As examples of mushroom controversies there 
may be cited Morel’s Red Rubber, or, to choose a much older one, 
MacColl’s Envland’s Responsilulity towards Armenia, both of which are 
now forgotten, and in any case could not have been read by more than 
a dozen persons. In religion, descriptive works on sectarian theology 
are legitimate enough: a book expounding the tenets of the Christa- 
delphian—to choose a pushful body—may not be amiss; but a 
proselytizing tract like Cyrtstendom Astray, with its flamboyant sub- 
title, ought, without the slightest suggestion of prejudice, to be kept 
outside the municipal library. Similar distinctions are to be drawn 
between Rowntree’s Betting and Gambling or Maxim’s Monte Carlo, 
and Parker’s Gamé/ing. ‘The two former are scientific works dealing 
with gambling gua materia. ‘To be sure one treats gambling as a folly 
and the other as an evil ; never the less, neither is pervaded with the 
propagandist atmosphere in which Dr. Parker’s pamphlet is enveloped. 
No matter what one’s views may be on the matter, nor how high and 
ennobling the author’s ideals, the book is of that class which should 
be strictly excluded from Public Libraries. 

I have now, probably, said quite enough to indicate what, in my 
opinion, is the limit to which library committees should go in satisfying 
the legitimate demands of their readers for information on questions of 
the moment. Whether the literature be acquired by purchase or 
donation, it should be cleanly sifted of aggressively sectarian or party 
tracts. The misplaced philanthropy of devout and wel! meaning 
people, who seek to turn the library into organs of agitation, should be 
firmly resisted, and the would-be donors gently rebuked. 


II. 


A pest even greater than the crochet-airing pamphlet, is the 
sectarian newspaper. Judging from experience and the examination of 
a few reports, it would appear that practically every organization which 
boasts a periodical—and few fail to attain that dignity now-a-days—con- 
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siders the newsroom a fit place to exhibit its broadsheets. In addition 
to this nuisance the privilege is abused in other ways. Proprietors of 
country newspapers hoping to deceive advertisers by means of a 
fictitious circulation ; educational quacks seeking free advertisement ; 
newly founded technical journals which the promoters desire to 
introduce to the public—all these endeavour to impose on the facilities 
presented by a public newsroom. 

It is noticeable, too, that in the selection of suitable periodicals a 
great deal of bias is apt to enter, unless some recognised principle is 
adopted for guidance. In order to avoid any such suggestion at least 
two committees have gone the length of declining all presented papers, 
a proceeding which seems to me hardly justifiable, although it certainly 
offers a simple way out of an admitted difficulty. 

Apart from the dailies, weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies, which 
committees purchase, according as they judge them to suit the needs of 
the locality, there are a number of periodicals which are the established 
organs of recognised national movemen/s—as distinct from sects, 
schools, and particular organizations ; and these may justly demand 
admission to the newsroom. 

In dealing with periodicals a more rigid censorship must be made 
in regard to faddist and crank movements than has been suggested for 
the library. Every well-equipped library must contain works on such 
topics as vegetarianism, vaccination, or psychical research ; but it does 
not follow that all the papers circulated by diet faddists, anti-drug 
fanatics, or mediumistic quacks, should be displayed on the reading- 
rack. Contention is usually very bitter in the sectarian press, and 
quackery rampant; whereas it may be entirely absent from the 
corresponding book-literature. One has only to peruse the advertise- 
ments in a well-known spiritualistic periodical to satisfy himself on this 
point. No library committee should give their sanction to such 
literature, least of all afford facilities for its dissemination. 

The movements I have in mind may be best indicated by naming 
several : Labour, Socialism, Temperance, Rationalism are examples ; 
whilst religion is to be divided into the main divisions of Roman, 
Anglican and Nonconformist. All of these movements are split into 
factions and sects, each with its own journal, and each expecting to 
avail itself of the public reading-room. For instance, under the 
head of Socialism would come the Fabians, the Social-Democratic 
Party, the Social Labour Party, and other bodies, their respective 
organs being the Fabian News, Justice, the Socialist, and some four or 
five other journals. 

It is quite obvious that if any one of these papers was admitted, 
none of the others could be justly refused ; whereas they should be all 
rigidly excluded in favour of the C/arion, an independent weekly 
which may be said to speak for the whole movement. 

Much the same is to be observed of the Temperance movement. 
The number of societies interested in this question is legion, and all 
issue journals. The weekly which all parties would agree to be the 
leading and representative one is the 4//ance News. And since a very 
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large proportion of the members of the United Kingdom Alliance (the 
organization controlling the paper) are not teetotalers, including several 
members of the Cabinet, it can hardly be considered a faddist journal. 

Rationalism—including Secularism (Freethinker), “ Ethicism” 
(Z¢hics, etc.), the Rationalist Press Association (Ziterary Guide), etc. 
—is represented by the Agnostic Journal, which leaves the more 
aggressive and sectarian sheets outside. The Labour Movement, quite 
distinct from Socialism, which includes among its adherents many men 
who are assuredly not workmen as the term is usually understood, must 
be held to cover trade-unionism, co-operation, etc., and is represented 
by the Zadour Leader. The Roman Church is provided for in the 
Tablet, or the more popular Catholic Times ; the Anglican Church by 
the Guardian and Church Times ; whilst the Free Churches have the 
Christian World and the British Weekly. When it is found necessary 
to duplicate these papers care should be taken that those added 
represent associated bodies, not factions. For instance, it may be held 
that the Christian Commonwealth is the mouthpiece of that very 
indefinite body who style themselves Christian Socialists, a title 
assumed by persons of widely divergent creeds. This journal might 
even be exchanged for the C/arion, on the ground of still wider interest ; 
although its very expansion is really a limitation. 

Sufficient has now been said to make my meaning clear. It may 
be summed up in two propositions : That no books of a propagandist 
type should be circulated in Public Libraries: and only newspapers 
standing for wide national movements should be admitted to the 
reading-room. Any other course is both unfair and improper ; unfair 
on account of the invidious selections that must inevitably be made, 
and improper because any attempt to turn the municipal library into a 
channel of agitation is a grave abuse of its function ; not to speak of the 
offence to the numbers of ratepayers whose money would thus be 
devoted to advancing causes with which they entirely disagreed. 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 


[ Special notes of general interest are invited for this department. | 


A series of articles on municipal libraries is appearing in the Sunday 
Strand, and as the descriptions are interesting, nicely illustrated and 
useful, librarians are recommended to procure spare sets. So far the 
libraries noticed comprise Manchester (January number), Cardiff (March 
number), and Islington (May number). Other important libraries will 
follow. 


Aberystwith. At the annual meeting of the Governors of the National 
Library of Wales, the report was presented of Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy, who had been chosen 
assessor of the plans for the new buildings. He selected the plans sent 
in by Mr. Sydney K. Greenslade of London. The new buildings are 
estimated to cost £85,000. , 


Dunfermline—On June oth the formal ceremony took place of 
opening the second of the branch libraries which the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trustees have erected within the burgh. The library has 
been placed in the Baldridgeburn district, where the trustees secured a 
desirable site, and formed a bowling-green and erected a bowl-house 
before beginning the building of the library. Messrs. H. and D. 
Barclay, Glasgow, were the architects of the building, which has cost 
£5,000. With the exception of the facings, which are of red freestone, 
and the base, which is of red faced brick, brick rough-cast has been 
used for the whole of the walls. The reading-room and magazine-room 
are separated from each other by a folding partition, when used for 
their primary purposes, but the two can be converted into a small hall 
capable of accommodating at least 400 people, and suitable for 
concerts and lectures, which will be provided by the trustees. A 
reading-room for ladies has also been provided, and on the opposite 
side of the spacious entrance hall has been placed a smoking-room, 
where there are tables for games, such as draughts, chess, etc. The 
building also contains a billiard-room, in which are two tables, 
and a dwelling house for the caretaker. In presence of most of the 
Carnegie Trustees, and of a large gathering of the public, the opening 
ceremony took place. For the purpose of opening the door, Dr. John 
Ross, chairman of the Carnegie Trust, presented Mrs. Robertson, wife 
of Mr. William Robertson, of Benachie, vice-chairman of the Trust and 
convener of the District Libraries Committee, with a gold key. The 
door having been opened, the public were then allowed to enter.— 
Glasgow Herald. 


Leyton.— Betting news is to be obliterated in the papers in the Public 
Libraries. 
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Liverpool.—Another fine addition to Liverpool’s complement of free 
libraries was made at Garston on May 26th, when a building, erected 
in Bowden Road, was formally opened to the use of the public, by 
Councillor F, J. Leslie, F.R.G.S., chairman of the Library, Museum 
and Arts Committee. The structure is also another monument to the 
munificence of Dr. Andrew Carnegie. The building has been erected 
at a total cost of £8,000, the Corporation having purchased the site of 
1,500 yards. It is built in the domestic style of architecture, from 
designs prepared under the direction of Mr. ‘T. Shelmerdine, Corpora- 
tion surveyor, and has been erected by Messrs. Brown and Backhouse. 
It is of common brick, with white Manx spar and red Runcorn stone 
for the base and centre portion of the building, with the roof of York- 
shire flags. Green Connemara marble paves the entrance vestibule, 
the walls are tiled, and the oak beams of the ceiling are exposed. The 
lending and reading-rooms are quaintly treated in the same way. The 
library consists of a lending-library and reading-rooms for men, women, 
boys and girls. It contains 8,900 volumes in all departments. 


London: Lewisham.—'The borough librarian, Mr. Thomas Graham, 
who has been absent from his duties through ill-health since January 
last, is under treatment at Bournemouth. <A medical report has been 
forwarded stating that it is absolutely essential that Mr. Graham 
should avoid living in London, and he has accordingly tendered his 
resignation, to take effect as from Midsummer next. On the recom- 
mendation of the Libraries Committee the Borough Council accepted 
the resignation and resolved that a gratuity of £135 (six months’ 
salary) be paid to Mr. Graham on his retirement. Mr. Graham was a 
genial and popular figure among a group of London librarians, and his 
work in organizing the Lewisham library system was effective and 
diligent. He invented the ‘‘Graham” Indicator and in other ways showed 
his interest in the library profession. We trust he will soon be restored 
to health, and become able to invent more appliances and run other 
libraries. 

London: Southwark.—Southwark Bridge Road and Blackfriars Road 
libraries are both to be closed for a fortnight while eight of the staff are 
in camp with the Territorials. 

Middlesbrough.—In the recent competition for designs for the 
new Carnegie library at Middlesbrough, over 200 designs were sent in, 
and the assessor, Mr. James S. Gibson, Old Bond Street, London, 
awarded the three premiums as follows :— 

First, design No. 171, Messrs. S. B. Russell and T. E. Cooper, 
F.R.I.B.A., 11, Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

Second, design No. 13, Mr. G. H. Wenyon, M.S.A., 194, 
Wolverhampton Street, Dudley, and Mr. Charles H. Potter, 20, Cross 
Street, Manchester, joint architects. 

Third, design No. 83, Messrs. Cooper and Slater, 13, Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

The Town Council have approved and accepted Messrs. Cooper 
and Russell’s design. 
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Following this action sheaves of letters from architects who 
competed in the recent design competition for a new library were read 
at a meeting of the Middlesbrough Public Library Committee. The 
correspondents alleged that in the design which secured the first prize, 
the conditions of the competition had been violated in every vital 
pariicular, and in complaining of the “ gross injustice ” to other com- 
petitors, urged that the whole of the plans should be submitted to 
another independent examination. 

These communications gave the committee an exceedingly busy 
hour, and on the motion of Alderman Hinton, seconded by Mr. A. 
Main, it was decided that the Town Clerk should be instructed to 
inform the protesting correspondents that their letters had been 
submitted to the assessor, Mr. Gibson. 

A memorial, also written in terms of protest, and signed by 108 of 
the architects who had competed, had been received by the Town 
Clerk. A copy of this, the Deputy Town Clerk explained, had been 
forwarded to Mr. Gibson the same evening, and he replied by telegram 
as follows: “I consider the objections of the architects frivolous and 
vexatious, and regret that any body of architects should so act ina 
public matter.” 

In a letter addressed in “self-defence,” Messrs. Russell and 
Cooper, the successful competitors, denied that they had violated the 
conditions of the competition. In the end it was decided that the 
memorialists should be referred to the assessor. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The new Lady Stephenson Library at 
Walker was informally opened on June 3rd for the issue of books. 
Mr. Anderton, the chief librarian, was present to see that everything 
was in proper working order. There are about 5,000 volumes classified 
upon the shelves so that any reader can see the books on one subject 
grouped together, and be able to make his choice of any particular one. 
The library is in charge of a librarian, who will have one or two assistants. 
The reading and magazine rooms have been freely taken advantage of 
during the past two months. This is the first of the experimental open 
access branches previously noted. 


Worthing.— Dr. Andrew Carnegie was, on Whit Monday, May 31st, 
made a Freeman of Worthing. The resolution by which the Town 
Council conferred upon him the hon. freedom of the borough announced 
the distinction to be in public recognition of his gift to the town of the 
building of the Public Library, and of his world-wide philanthropy and 
benefactions. ‘The ceremony took place in the art gallery, which, with 
the museum forming part of the library buildings, was the gift of a donor 
who still prefers to wear the thin veil of anonymity. Dr. Carnegie says 
he is going to see if he can discover the identity of that modest 
individual for the town, only stipulating that he (Dr. Carnegie) shall be 
present when the town does that donor honour. 


The post of librarian at the Royal Scottish Museum, rendered 
vacant by the death of Mr. C. N. B. Muston, has been filled by the 
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appointment of Mr. Ian Burnett, M.A. Mr. Burnett received his 
early education at the Aberdeen Grammar School, and afterwards 
studied at the University of Aberdeen, where he took a distinguished 
position, especially in classics and modern languages. 


Mr. Eirikr Magnusson, M.A., Trinity College, is retiring from 
the position of under librarian at the University Library in October 
next. He was a colleague of the late Mr. Bradshaw. 


Sir E. Maunde Thompson has resigned the appointment of 
director and principal librarian of the British Museum, after service in 
the Museum extending over forty-eight years. 


On page 437 of the May issue we instanced Bermondsey as having 
suffered from the recent epidemic of book thefts. Mr. Frowde writes 
us to say that four books were stolen from the Bermondsey Libraries, 
three being directories and one a railway handbook, which were on 
open shelves in the reading-room. These books have not yet been 
recovered. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


ooo 


NORTHERN COUNTIES LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Northern Counties Library Association was 

held in the Council Chamber at the Halifax Town Hall on 

June 16th. The proceedings were opened with an official 
welcome by the Mayor (Alderman F. Whitley Thomson). 

Mr. G. W. Byers (Harrogate), before taking the chair as the 
president of the association, thanked the Mayor for his welcome. 

Mr. H. E. Johnson (secretary) announced that the Council had 
nominated the chairman for election as president for the ensuing year. 
The Council had considered the scheme of the Library Association 
with regard to its various branches, and they were prepared to oppose 
it as not being in the interests of their own association. A sub- 
committee would report on the matter at the annual meeting. 

Mr. W. H. Osler, the secretary of the Halifax Education 
Committee, read a paper on “The Public Library and the Education 
Committee.” 

A discussion was opened by Mr. D. S. Ward (ex-chairman of the 
Harrogate Public Library Committee). Mr. Butler Wood (Bradford) 
spoke approvingly of the plan of giving children a library ticket on their 
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leaving school. Mr. Gibson (a Halifax head master and chairman of 
the Schoo! Libraries Committee) described the success of the school 
libraries as phenomenal, and attributed that result to the wonderful 
enthusiasm displayed by the teachers in carrying out the whole system. 
The selection of books was left entirely to the committee, and no book 
was placed on the list unless a member of the committee personally 
knew it. The school libraries had crushed out the reading of the 
“penny dreadful.” Good literature, given its chance, would always win. 

Professor Keogh said he was sure they in the States could not give 
any points to Halifax with regard to the relations between the libraries 
and the schools. There was no national law relating to education or 
libraries. Therefore each State, and in many cases each municipality, 
developed relations between libraries and schools as it thought best, 
and for that reason there was no uniformity. 

Others who took part in the discussion were Mr. T. W. Hand 
(Leeds), Mr. E. Green (Halifax), Alderman R. Morley (Halifax), and 
Mr. A. H. Furnish (York). 

A paper on “ Reading Lists” was given by Mr. J. B. Ellison (Leeds). 

Mr. D. S. Ward (Harrogate) read a humorous paper on “The 
Librarian.” If he were a builder, he said, and were asked to construct 
a librarian on popular lines, he should undoubtedly refuse, as he should 
be sure to lose on the contract. In the first place, people wanted too 
much for their money. They required a good-looking man, well 
educated, acquainted with the classics; he must know somewhat of 
mathematics in order to collect the various fines imposed upon 
aristocratic delinquents, maintain his suavity under every condition of 
the atmosphere, and speak with grammatical accuracy to the most 
plebeian questioner in order to reflect the combined wisdom of the 
library committee and the corporation. He must be alike courteous 
to old ladies with a mission and young ones with a motive. Should 
the backs of books become scorched by proximity to fire, leaves 
doubled down to assist weak memories, or voluminous notes made 
upon the margins of books, he must ever remember that a soft answer 
turneth away wrath. The speaker referred to the case of a pauper aged 
seventy-six, who, after residing twenty years in a workhouse asked to 
leave in order to seek a wife. Supposing this man was let out, he 
proceeded, it was quite possible, in fact almost certain, he would drift 
into a Public Library and probably soon find occasion to complain to 
the librarian of some trifling incivility. 

The delegates were entertained to tea by the Mayor, and 
subsequently visited the Akroyd Museum and Branch Library. There 
was a social gathering in the evening. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


o 


To the Editor of Tue Lisrany Worvp. 


Dear Sir,—In arecent number of the Atheneum, the Dickens 
Dictionary was severely criticised. The Editor, however, refuses to 
insert my reply to his reviewer. 

The Dickens Dictionary is an analysis of more than seven 
millions of words, giving some twelve thousand references ; and must 
contain some errors of omission and commission which I hope to 
correct in future editions. 

The book appeals very largely to librarians, and under the circum- 
stances I would beg the favour of a short space in your columns to 
correct the misconceptions that may exist regarding it. (1) The scope 
of the Dictionary is defined on the title-page as “The characters 
and scenes of the novels and miscellaneous works alphabetically 
arranged.” (2) P. J.T. is correctly indexed according to the best 
alphabetical arrangement. (3) The originals, of which there are some 
hundreds, do not include any “conjectures,” but are founded on the 
best authorities procurable. (4) The best part of a column is devoted 
to Edwin Drood. The celebrated character in “‘ Dombey” is indexed 
under Carker, Junior: Mr. John. 


Thanking you in anticipation, I am, yours faithfully, 
Avex. J. 


12, Kent Road, Gravesend. 


TO LIBRARIANS. 


You will find it to your advantage 
to send us early copies of your lists of 
“WANTS.” We hold a stock of 4,000 
vols. of Fiction and Juveniles, and 20,000 
vols, of General Literature suitable for 
Libraries. Our prices will bear com- 
parison with those of any other dealer. 


J. PRESTON & Co., 
Secondhand Booksellers, 
77,Park Rd.,Clapham, LONDON, S.W. 


MODERN 
LIBRARY FITTINGS & 


APPLIANCES... 


For illustrated prospectus of the most recent 
labour-saving designs of Shelf Fittings, 
Automatic and other Steps, Book Rests or 
Supports, Magazine Racks, Self-Locking 
Newspaper Kods, Number, Author, and Title 
Indicators, Number Labels and other of our 
Library Requisites used in over 1,000 libraries 
and other institutions, apply to 


LIBRARY AIDS Co., 
29, Victoria Road, 
GREAT YARMOUTH 


JOHN & EDWARD 
BUMPUS, 


Ltd., 
BOOKSELLERS 


By appointment to H.M. the QUEEN. 
LONDON  : 
350, OXFORD ST., W. 


One of the largest stocks or NEW 
and SECOND-HAND BOOKS in the 
Kingdom. 


The supply of Public Libraries a 
speciality. 


Terms upon Application. 


Catalogues on application. 


AGID-FREE SKINS. 


CAPE GOAT 
SEALS, Finish or Grained, 
Coloured Calf, Pigs, 

Ox Hide and Rough Seal. 


Glue and Gelatine. 
Printers and Copying Compo. 


Sumac Tanned, Levant, 
+ Long and Hard Grain. 


Manufactured by... 


EDW.& JAS. RICHARDSON, 


ELSWICK LEATHER WORKS, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO 


ALL READERS OF 


“THE LIBRARY WORLD.” 


In order that every reader of Tue Lisrary Wortp may have the 
opportunity of judging if the Publisher’s Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record (the weekly paper for all interested in 
literature) is likely to be of use to them, we will send free of all charge 
for six weeks, to any address, a copy of this well-known paper. 


Address (Dept. J.), 19, Adam Street, Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 
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Libraco Metal Bookstacks embody many practical and exclusive designs and i 
improvements. 


The shelf brackets have been so constructed that the shelves are easily and freely 
moved when necessary, but are gripped firmly in position when at rest. 


A single 3-ft. shelf has been tested to stand easily in position a strain of 336 lbs. 


ruil caxalogue LIBRACO Ltd., 60, Wilson St., LONDON, E.C. 
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METAL SHELVING 


FOR 


LIBRARIES. 


The peculiar advantages of METAL SHELVING for PUBLIC LIBRARY 
use are rapidly ensuring its adoption throughout the United Kingdom. 

There are, however, several points to be considered, after the system 
of Metal Shelving has been adopted. It is necessary to select that make 
which will ensure the greatest efficiency in the practical working of 
the library, which will have a long life, and which is reasonably economical 


in cost. 
These three points MUST be considered in the following order: — 


1. EFFICIENCY 
2. LIFE 
3. COST 


Anybody can put goods in at a recklessly low price, but this, of course, 
carries with it the certainty that the quality of the article will also be 
recklessly inferior. Competition keeps prices at a reasonably low margin 
above the cost of production, and the only factors which can legitimately 
interfere to reduce the cost of production are the organisation of the 
factory or works and the quantity of that particular article turned out 
at the same time. 


In selecting Metal Bookstacks it is essential that the 
mechanism for adjusting the shelves should be carefully 
considered, and submitted to searching tests, where a trigger 
or paw! is used it MUST NOT BE CAST METAL. Cast Metal 
breaks very readily, and, as considerable weight bears on 
these parts, strength of construction is a vital necessity. 
The clutch or lever should not be exposed in such a way that 
anyone brushing past may cause it to move and thus 
bring down the shelf. Care in this matter is even more 
necessary in open access libraries than in libraries working 
on an Indicator system. 


The question of Finish is not so trivial as it may appear at first 
sight. It is not merely a question of appearance. Roughly finished 
shelves damage the binding of the books, and ordinary paint-work on 
metal wears off in a very short time and leaves the shelving in a state 
peculiarly open to rust. 


CRUDE AND COMPLICATED DESIGNS ARE NEVER CHEAP. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE -——— 


LIBRACO LIMITED, 
Sixty Wilson Street, London, E.C. 
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LIBRARY CONFERENCE AT SHEFFIELD. 
LIBRARIANS and others are recommended to journey by the 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


They will find it RAPID TRAVEL IN LUXURY. 
The LONDON EXPRESS TRAINS CENTRE ON SHEFFIELD, branching therefrom — 


WESTWARD to Manchester, Oldham, Stalybridge, Stockport, Warrington, 
and Liverpool. 

NORTHWARD to Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, Leeds and York. 

EASTWARD to Doncaster, Grimsby, Hull and North Lincolnshire 


Cross-Country EXPRESSES & THROUGH ARRANGEMENTS with other Companies 


are a distinct feature of the Great Central services. Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield are linked up 

by Corridor Trains with Hull, Lincoln, Harwich, Lowestoft, Norwich, and the Great Eastern system. 

Newcastle, Sunderland, Durham, York, Bradford, Huddersfield, Rotherham and Sheffield are 

provided with Through Trains, via Nottingham, Leicester. and Banbury to and from Newport 
Cardifl, South Wales, Southampton, Bournemouth and the South Western Line. 

Bath, Bristol, Exeter, Torquay, Kingswear, Plymouth and the Cornish Riviera are reached by 
Express Trains from Leeds. Wakefield, Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheftield, Nottingham and Leicester 
The services between the Great Western and the Great Central i custome conve upon 

Oxford for South and West, and B: y for nd G 


VIA MARYLEBONE IS LONDON'’S ALL EXPRESS TRAINS INCLUDE 
POPULAR ROUTE BUFFET, BREAKFAST, 
FOR STRAT FORD-ON-AVON. LUNCHEON or DINING CARS. 


Full particulars of Train Service, Fares, &c., can be obtained at any Great Central Station 
Town Office or Agency. 


Royal Octavo. Paper Covers. 


Guides to Book Selection 


A Classified and Annotated List 
with Financial and Statistical 
— Factors 


BY 
JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 
AND 
OLIVE E. CLARKE. 
This pamphlet describes all the best and most accessible aids and guides to the 
selection of Standard and Current literature in English and other languages, and is 


provided with an index which makes the information relating to any special subject at 
once available. 


Price SIXP ENCE Net. 


LIBRACO LIMITED, 60, Witson Srreet, LONDON, E.C. 
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New Libraries. 


TO MEMBERS OF COMMITTEES, 
LIBRARIANS, ARCHITECTS, 
and others. ——-. 


The interior equipment costs approximately 10 per 
cent. of the whole expenditure on a new library. This 
is therefore a considerable item to which careful consideration 


should be given. 


It has happened in so many cases that the fittings 
have been inadequate, due, not to shortage of funds, 
but rather to the absence of expert assistance in planning 
out the interior arrangements. 

This is why we never cease to urge Library 
Committees and Librarians who are considering 
the erection of new libraries to consult a 


specialist in this matter—the importance of 
which can be best understood in after years. 


‘The unique experience of Libraco Limited in library 
equipment planning, and in the designing and manufacture 
of modern library furniture, provides a readily available 
means for obtaining the assistance of the SPECIALIST. 


LEBRACO 60. witson st. London. ec. 


— ARE —- 
SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY EQUIPMENT. 
AND INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Printed by MarntporRoven, Pewrarss & Co., 53, Old Bailey, London, E.C., and en for the 
Proprietors at 60, Wilson Street, FPiusbary Square, London, B.C 


